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inn. & BROWN’S ware sounp 


TEETH, 
riental =: 
TO OLD AGE. 


} CAUTION.—The only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 
- as AND BROWN’S. 
Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE. 





Johnston’s 


Corn Flow 
Is the Best, 


**TIs decidedly superior.”— 7he Lancet. 
Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE, 





EPPSS 


GRATEFOL AND COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 
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harmless to Dogs but 
fatal to Fleas.” — 


FRANK BUCKLAND. 


Sold byall Chemists, Perfumers & Stores. 
CAUTION! USE ONLY THE CENUINE ASK FOR 


([RISTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MED 


MARKING INK 


AND SEE You GET IT 








PLEASE OBSERVE THE WO 
ene BY THE DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 
BOND APPEAR ON THE LABELS 


£100 2 REWARD FOR INFORMATION ANO CONVICTION OF 
VENDORS SELLING COLOURABLE IMITATION 


FOR CAKES, PASTRY, aw 
2018) 8)1\ (Ohow-\) 18) ‘ 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS, 


| GOLD MEDAL. PARIS 1878. 
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Who will promptly forward, POST 
FREE, Sample a of their 
Specialities in ESS FABRICS 
for the SUMMER SEASON. The 
selection includes 
The ‘Newmarket ” Tinted Zephyr, 
The “ Elland” All Wool Twill, 
The “‘Wharfedale" All Wool Summer Biege, 
The “Waldeck” variegated Tuft Striped Zephyr, 

The “Clementine " Crepe Costume wna — Wool), 

The ‘‘ Theodora” Striped Crepe Cloth 
The “Lily” Tuft Striped Zephyr, 
The “Myosotis” Best Printed Foulardine, 
The “ Woir ” Plush Striped Zephyr, 
The New “ Manon” Tuft Striped Crepe Cloth, 


DRESS FABRICS AT FIRST COST wm 


BRADFORD 
MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, 
BRADFORD, 











The “Titania” Plush Striped Canvas Cloth, &c. 





The leading Dress Jeurnals speak highly of the advantages of dealing direct with the B. 


CARRIAGE PAID en all orders over £1 in value. 


Tite at once. 


PUBLIC. “CAUTION I well-known registered Trade Mark—“ 


LINDSAY'S 





Samples 
) and Price 
~~ = 





== LUNENS 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


te finest quality. Linen 

Sheets, twilled or plain, 

made up ready for use, 

all sizes and qualities. 

Hemmed Ready for Use. Direct from the Factory. 

Children’s Bordered, from 1s. 4%d. per doz. He mstitched, from 3s. 9d. per doz. 
Ladies’ Bordered, from rs. 114d, per doz Gentlemen's do., from ss, 11d. per doz, 
Gentlemen’s Bordered, from 3s. 9d. per doz. Embroi dered and Col. Bordered. 


Damask Table - Cloths, 
JAMES LINDSAY & CO.,, Ld., BELFAST 
. 





All Unequalled for Price & Quality. The Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN & OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. YORKSHIRE. 


Highest Awards wherever Exhibited. 


You will be astonished at the splendid assortment of 
As security to the Public. every a aa 


M. Co, Mention Leisure Hour. 














tterns and remarkable value for money. 


h of material eas from the Bradford oe Senuthetusing Company will b th 
at the Loom. Be sure and address in ful full. of pany will bear their 






Glycerine cerine-& 
mucumber. 


Is INVALUABLE —_ the SUMMER MONTHS for PRESERVING the 
OMPLE NDS from the effects of the 


HOT SUN, WIND HARD WATER, &c 


It keeps the Skim cool and oer . in the hottest weather, and entirely 


SUNBURN, REDNESS, mea TAN, &c., 
And renders the Skin delicately SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE. It is the 


MOST PERFECT EMOLLIENT MILK FOR THE SKIN EVER 
PRODUCED, 


And no Lady who values her Complexion should ever be without it 
All Irritations from the Bites or Stings of insects is also allayed by its use 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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Napkins, Diapers, 
LINEN MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 


Pure Concentrated 


of § Surgeons, Treland. 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 


Cocoa 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 
extreme solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the 
From Sm CHAS. A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Reyal College 
*“*T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. 


TWENTY-SIX PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J, S. FRY & SONS. 
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Cocoa 





Cocoa. 


It is 








MARSHALLS 


PREPARATIONS are ‘The Finest of the Wheat.’ 


F' A ROL Better than the best 


Arrowroot. 


rmiy Poo. OEE MOLINA 
GRANOLA *%&* 


See Analyses and Medical Opinions with Packets. 
JAS. & THOS. MARSHALL, Ibrox Flour Mills, 














GLASGOW. 


THE ADDITION OF WATER. 





PREPARED AT VEVEY, 


NESTLE’S 


Easy of . oe 
erfect Substitute 
Preparation. M | I K nts 
Mother’s Milk. 


REQUIRES ONLY 


FOOD 


FOR INFANTS. 


Recommended by the 
Highest Medical Authorities 
in England and all parts of 

the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


JRADE MARK 
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SWITZERLAND. 
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|} —sPHerat POSTAL NOTICE.—The Home Postage of this Part is TWOPENCE. At this rate it may 





Companions for a Quiet Hour. 


These volumes are neatly printed in readable type. They are of 
@ size to carry in the pocket, and are thus appropriate for 
thoughtful readers who are travelling. 


1. A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Medita- 
tions and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. With an 
Introduction on the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. 1s. 6d. cloth, 





THE RT-S.LIBRARY 


Edited by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., 


AUTHOR OF ‘* NORWEGIAN PICTURES,” ETC. 








PRICE SIXPENCE each in Cloth Boards, 
Or THREEPENCE in Paper Covers. 


** It ransacks the Christian literature of all ages for appropriate 
meditations and prayers, and the result is a book of a most edifying 
character. We Fighly commend it.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By THomas 


Apam. 16mo. A reprint in an attractive form of a well-known 





The following are now ready :— 


1. CANADA. With Hints to intending Emigrants and yee AR a eg gh Beng 
Settlers. By the Marquis OF LoRNE, K.T. With Six “ Full of religious thought and feeling.” —Christian World. 
Tilustrations. 

3. An Infallible Way to Contentment. A neat 

2. PILGRIM STREET. By HESBA STRETTON, little reprint from an old Bro 1s. 6d. cloth. 
author of ‘*Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. With Three “ A small volume of rare merit.” —Christian. 


“ A dainty little book.”—Sheffield Independent. 
4. Luther’s Table Talk, Selected by Dr. MacauLay, 


1s. 6d. cloth. 
“* A capital little volume.”— Rock. ‘‘A handy and well-arranged 
manual.”—Queen. “ A judicious selection.”—Znglish Churchman, 


5. A Collection of the Promises of Scripture. 
Arranged under their proper heads. By SamugeL CLARK, D.D. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

6. The Anxious Inquirer after Salvation 
Directed and Encouraged. By JoHN ANGELL JameEs. 1s. 6d. 


7. Songs of Spiritual Thought. By Gerorce 
Rawson. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
This little book contains some of George Rawson's best known 


6: VENTURES IN MONGOLIA. By James 
GILMOUR, M.A., of Peking. With Five Illustrations. 

iF ER. With Portrait. types, but also a considerable number that have never appeared 

. jore. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THOMAS 
8. DHE«hIFE OF LATIMER. By R. Demaus, | 8, Hymns of the Present Century. Translated 
author of ‘‘ William Tyndale : a Biography,” etc. With Portrait. from the German by Rev. J. Ketty. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
53—_ WAP “They will grow in charm as they are read.” —Sword and Trowel, 


OTHBR* VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. poe. 5. 1,» 1) \ _lgeaaalat areal: 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


wate SS 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Illustrations. 


3. THE LIFE OF OBERLIN. By Mrs. JosEPHINE 


BuTLER. With a Portrait and Two Illustrations. 


. ADVENTURES IN NEW GUINEA. By James 


CHALMERS, of Port Moresby. With Six Illustrations. 
LIVE’S STORY. By Mrs. Watton, author of 
“€ Christie’s Old Organ,” ‘* Shadows,” etc. With Five Illustra- 
tions. 











THE.,.RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
i, «! tn6e PAPERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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also be sent to any part of Europe, to the United States, or to Canada. The Postal Union recently formed has 
ed the Postal Rates to the above-mentioned Countries, but it has also considerably reduced many 
and for a small sum the Monthly Parts may be sent to many an out-of-the-way place 
ome the Monthly budget of Interesting and Useful Literature. Any Bookseller or 
rward the Parts, or they will be sent direct from the Publishing Office, on receipt 
agazine and Postage. 





















ww BITE sHoint Ts. 
DIRECT FROM THE MAKER. 
HE “WASHINGTON SHIRT” at as. r1d., 3s. 6d., 48. 6d., 5s. 64. 
6s. od., is unequalled for fit and value. For Samgle Shirt, state size of } 
collar worn, inclosing postal order. Sent carriage paid. Qualities 5s. 6d. 
and 6s. 9d. made to pattern shirt or measure at same prices. 
; : . All-linen Shirts, with very finest fittings, 8s. 11d, and 10s. 6d. each. 
: ae fa 2 me, White Shirts refitted with New Front, Cuffs, and Neck-band, all pure 
~eN 49°22 /a) Be he, eDEORD dinen, superior quality, 2s. 11d. Extra quality (being very finest linen 
> ~ ~ : made), 38s. gd. » including re-dressing. Pleated Fronts, 6d. extra. 
Parcels of two or more Shirts carriage paid to any address. 


GEO. E. COX, Alexandra Road, Manchester. 


~ GiL.LE’S 


PATENT PRIZE MEDAL 


‘COOKING STOVES 


Wm Bret, Bake, Boil, Stew, Steam, Fry, Toast, &c., in the most cleanly, 
ecoharaiealy and jsuccessful manner. Odourless, Smokeless, Portable, Safe, 


Bamdoline, free from stickiness or grease, 
he hair in curl a whole day in any weather ; 
amibgldness. Absolutely the best known 
for # dies’, Gesitlemen’s, and Children’s hair. 


r gpttle, or Post Free 


here ‘at-Is. 6d. 
cemetamms, from 






=< —.- 
























and Cleanly. ; 

» FEA htt ceived the highest awards over all others, proving them the 
I-A. STOVES IN THE WORLD, 

And the most for safety, comfort, efficiency, utility, freedom from 






BD BY ALITRONMONGERS AND LAMP-DEALERS. 

pHingille’s’Patent Stoves, and see you get them. 
aeeted Cata ogueand name of nearest Agent, together with a Com- 
$0 Cookery, will be sent free to any address on application to the 





nctaiiété-+THE ALBION LAMP CO., BIRMINGHAM. | 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


MENTAL AND MORAL CONDITION. 
PREDISPOSING AND EXCITING CAUSES. 








Medita- 
With an THE GAME OF POLITICS. 
id. cloth, 
ropriate A HIDDEN DANGEF ! 
edifying 
— 66 BLECTION FEVER.”—This suggested addition to the nosological table may seem fanciful, but it 
HOMAS is the simple expression of a fact. The brain is not merely the organ of mind, but the centre and focus of the nervous system. 
When the mind—that is, the brain—is inordinately excited, the nervous centres generally are thrown into a state of super-excitation and the 
ll-known whole organism is in disorder, A General Election, like other popular turmoils, leaves its wrecks to drift to asylums. Besides these distinctly 
mind cases, however, there are body wrecks, and it is neither far-fetched nor a chimerical idea that there may be such a malady as ‘ Election.’ 
It would be well for those who are just now suffering from disturbances caused by the excitement of the General Election of 1886 to bear this 
td. oe ae \ in mind, and to take measures with a view to cooling down as quickly as sible. The game of politics, as played by professional! partisans, 
er quasi-professional, is exciting ; but there is not. probably any very great danger of the professional politician becoming distraught or falling into a state of fever; with all his 
A neat apparent engrossment and energy, he is at heart cuoland safe. It is the gambling adventurer in politics or the local Party zealot who is most likely to suffer. To such we say, look 
to the health of mind and body, and take prompt and effectual measures to secure relief from strain, worry, and distress, or exhaustion of any kind.’"—Lancet. 
EXCITEMENT, SUDDEN EMERGENCY, FEVERISH COLD, with high temperature and quick pulse, use ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT, an imperative hygienic need. It keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of stimulants, excitement, narcotics, 
such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means ; thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood, and over-cerebral 
KULAY. activity, sleepl irritability, worry, &c. 
THE BEST ANTIDOTE FOR EXCITEMENT, WANT OF SLEEP, ETC, 
ranged ‘é ’ ” 
rchoen. SCALDED MILK AND ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT” EVERY FEW HOURS. 
ture, HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and dis- 
RK, D.D. ordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money, without finding any benefit, I was recommended bya friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and 
d before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health, and others 1 know that have tried it have not enjoyed such 
good health for years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
ration STIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise frequently derange the liver. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted 
1s. 6d, for any constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided hey who beep ond use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. “All our customers for ENO'S FRUIT SALT 
would not be without it upon any consideration, they having received so much benefit from it.—Wo0OoOD BRros., Chemists, Jersey, 1878.” 
EORGE [MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—“ We have for the last four years used 
your FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one 
t known instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that happened after our supRly of FRUIT SALT had run out. Whea making long marches under 
ed the powerfal rays of a vertical sun, or tramping through swampy districts, we have used the FRUIT SA two and three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts as a gentle 
ppear aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your fe meg and our firm belief in its efficacy. We 
never go in the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. LOFTUS, F.R.G.S., His Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E.C. DAVIDSON, 
nslated Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. ENO, Esq., London.” 
“ THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“‘A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable 
T. ~ _ Imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original!closely enough to deceive the public; and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
te h, rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not to secure reputation and profit."—-ADAMS, 
_ CAUTION, —Zeea/ — are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked 
**ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Wiéithout it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
ETY, Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to prevent Disease. 
’ ’ 
PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S&.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
—— 
Gold Medals—Dublin, 1882; Boston, 1883; London (Int. Exhib.), 1884. 
t may Cc. A. RICKARDS, ae 
d has MANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE SIR td MURRAY’S = 
PURE EFEUID MAGNESIA. 
many SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, The original article, as peeese by the Inventor, Sir James Murray, M.D. For over 60 
\ - ean . years in use as an excellent remedy in cases of Acidity, Indigestion, Heartburn, Gravel, 
Also ‘* Imperial Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards and Gout. When mixed with his ACIDULAT ED < RL r, it forms a Pleasant Shervescing 
place and Agents’ Names given on applicationat the Works, Apecient, copecially —e for Ladies and Children. Sold by all respectable Chemists, 
. in Large-siz ties (the 1s. size containing nearly double the guantity usually sold at 
ller or BELL-BUSK MILLS, via LEEDS. that price), at rs., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. each. “Also in Winchester’ Quarts for Diapenenn: 
Original 7 4 of the —_! ‘c | supeehato ~ and Hospital use. CAUTION.—Observe the Signature of the Inventor on every La! 
ecei on reels, and the new gooyds. “BELL” Reel of BLACK SIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR is a valuable remed : 
eceipt MACHINE SILK, three sizes, Stout, Medium, and Fine, all of Sleeplessness and Weak Nerves, and in genera! asa mild Sedative and ‘A mis hth. ny 
same price per gross. Bottles, 1s. and 2s. each. Sir JAMES MURKAY & SON, Chemical Works, Temple 
London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.C. Street, Dublin ; BARCLAY & SONS, 9s, Farringdon Street, London 
————_— 
>. 
= COTTAGE BILLIARD & DINING TABLE 
5s. 64., FULL SIZE 
bec IRIS SISIRA 2/6 ON HIRE. 
s 5s. 6d. <a aete 5S/=- 
Deposit not necessary. Commends itself to all. Real on A WEEK : 
1. sound commercial principles, with strictly private arrangements. ° = A WEEE. 
ll pure from all the objectionable formalities of dealers and others. 1,2o0r8 Or on our = 
vel - years. 60 wholesale firms to select goods from, at ordinary selling . 
st linen prices. Call or write. ; _ 3 Years —— —= = Full 
. extra, Offices—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Hire Purchase ———_! Particul f 
121, Pall Mall, S.W., System. SUSENS 6 
ter. and 9, Liverpool Street, EC. BURROUGHES & WATTS, Soho Square, London. 
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WORSTED CLOTHS WASHING (at Home).—Letter from a 
i purchaser of BRADFORD'S “ Vowex A1” Macuine. 

FOR JACKETS, DOLMANS, SUITINGS, CASSOCKS, &c. “] always liked it,especially for Wring- 
54 INCHES WIDE, FROM 2/6 TO 10/6 PER YARD. ing and Mangling, but I must confess I 
PATTERNS FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. never valued tt half as much as it de- 
Satisfaction in Wear Guaranteed. served until I read your ‘ Theory and 
CARRIAGE PAID ON 20/- PARCELS AND UPWARDS. Practice’ about the washing part. We 


C. V. DAY & CO.. BRADFORD. now find it PERFECT, and much more 

















satisfactory than putting the washing 
5 out.” 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 
Entirely New Construction throughout, including | FE se Py Beene yor — os agp no 
the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the power £2 5s.3; Laundry Requisites of all kinds. ey 2 


to outlast any other piano. containing 70 illustrations and the opinions of 500 purchasers. 
Box Churns, Barrel Churns, and Dairy Utensils of all kinds, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, | See Dairy Catalogue, free by post. . 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, THOS. BRADFORD & CO 
. 7» 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. : 
LISTS FREE. High Holborn, London ; Victoria Street, Manchester; and Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co. have great 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
magnificent selection ever seen of fast-washing 
CRETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable 
issues. 


MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having m now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CO. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 

rinted are of my! quality ; the colours can also 
be guaranteed. The designs are exclusively engaged 
to MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The most wonderful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these 
goods, even at 3s. od. per yard, double width, give is 
extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


W OTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 

Birthday Presents, an immense variety. Acres of Show-rooms 
for the display of goods both useful and ornamental, from 1s. to 
100 guineas. he variet) is so extensive and varied that an inspection 
is solicited. 


POSTAL O.0ER DEPARTMENT.— 
Messrs. MAPLE & CO. respectfully to state that this 
Department is now so organised that they are aay prepared to 
execute and supply any article that can possibly be required in 
Furnishing at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. 








100-DAY CLOCKS, 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, to go for 400 days 
with once winding; a handsome present. Price 75s. 
Warranted. MAPLE and Co. have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing room. 

\500 to select from. Price ros. 9d. to so guineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


MAPLE & Co. have the largest assortment of 
BARBOTINE, Turisian, Hungarian, Doulton, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Impasto wares, 
also in Worcester, Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Crown Derby chi 


MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the soo 5) RUGS and 
CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Co.'s 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug, the most 
acceptable of all presents. A Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 30s. to 4,100. 
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WHAT SHALL I DRINK ? 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Juice, a far 
more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. We have subjected the 
samples of the ‘Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat Ty! to full 
analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. WE HAVE FOUND 
IT TO BE IN SOUND CONDITION, and ENTIRELY FREE 
FROM ADULTERATION.” 


ONTSERRAT 


LIME-FRUIT 
JUIGE AND GORDIALS. 


Retail of Chemists; Druggists, Grocers, Wine Merchants, &c., everywhere. 
reat care should be taken to see that THE MONT- 


G 
SERRAT COMPANY’S Lime-Fruit Juice and 
Cordials are supplied, as there are many worthless 
@ imitations. The Trade Mark is on Capsule as well 
as Label of each bottle. PON HAVING RGERISON’S *74- 
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FILTERS 
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THE ONLY FILTERS 
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A POOR GENTLEMAN. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE FUNERAL DAY, 





R. TAYLOR. 














**NO,” SHE SAID, “ THIS CHAPTER OF LIFE IS OVER.” 


HE day of Sir Walter Penton’s funeral was a 
great if gloomy holiday for the whole country 
about. A man so old, and so little known 

to the neighbourhood, could not be greatly 
mourned. He had kept up, no doubt, the large 
charities which it is the worthy privilege of a 
great family to maintain for the benefit of the 
country, but he had never appeared in them, and 
few people associated a personal kindness with 
the image of the stately old man who had been 
seen so seldom for years past. The people in 
the village and all the houses scattered along the 
road were full of excitement and curiosity. The 
carriages which kept arriving all the morning 
gradually raised the interest of the spectators 
towards the great climax of the funeral proces- 
sion, which it was expected would be half a mile 
long, and embraced everybody of any importance 
in the neighbourhood, besides the long line of 





the tenantry. And then the flowers—that new 
evidence of sombre vanity and extravagant fashion. 
To see these alone was enough to draw a crowd. 
In the heart of the winter, just after Christmas, 
what masses of snowy blossoms, piled up, crush- 
ing and spoiling each other—flowers that cost as 
much as would have fed a parish! The villagers 
stood with open mouths of wonder. Noone there 
in all their experiences of life—all the weddings, 
christenings, summer festivals of their recollec- 
tion—had seen such a display. The procession, 
headed by no black mournful hearse, such as 
would have seemed natural to the lookers-on, but 
by a sort of triumphal car, covered with flowers, 
drew forth crowds all along the way. 

The Pentons, who were now the lords of all— 
or rather of as little as was practicable, for all that 
was unentailed naturally went without question to 
Sir Walter’s daughter—had not a carriage of their 
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own in which to swell the procession. And 
though they were now naturally in the chief place, 
they were perhaps the least known of all the rural 
potentates, great and small, who shook hands in 
silence, with looks of sympathy more or less 
solemn, with Mr. Russell Penton after the cere- 
mony was over. Sir Edward, indeed, the new 
baronet, had known them all in his day; but 
Walter looked on with a half-defiant shyness, with 
scarcely an acquaintance in the multitude. And 
the sensation was very strange to both father and 
son when all the train had dispersed and they came 
back to the great house which was henceforward 
theirs. Mrs. Russell Penton had not since the 
moment of her father’s death made any show of 
her grief. She had been entirely stricken down on 
that day. A frightful combination and mingling 
of emotions had prostrated her. Grief for her 
father: ah, yes! He had been perhaps the one 
individual in the world upon whose full compre- 
hension she had leant ; but in his dying even this 
had failed her, and she felt that he comprehended 
her and she him no longer, and that at the last 
moment his steps had strayed from hers. Amore 
bitter and terrible discovery could not be; and 
when with that came the sense that all her hopes 
had failed—that the plans so nearly brought to 
some practical possibility had all come to nothing 
—that everything was too late—that, instead of 
securing her home for an eternal possession, 
which was what her eager spirit desired, she had 
only presented herself to the world in the aspect 
of a grasping woman, endeavouring to take ad- 
vantage of a poor man and seize his inheritance, 
—when all this became apparent to her, Alicia 
covered her face and withdrew from the light of 
day. The loss of one who had been the chief 
object in her life for so long, the father whom she 
had loved, was not much more than a pretence (and 
she felt this tod to the bottom of her heart) for the 
misery that overwhelmed her: which was not grief 
only, but disappointment almost more bitter than 
grief: disenchantment and failure mingled with 
the sorrow and loss, and made them more keen and 
poignant than words can tell. And she was 
ashamed that it should be so—ashamed that, 
when all around her gave her credit for thus pro- 
foundly mourning her father, she was mourning 
in him her own disappointed hopes, her disgust, 
her failure, as well as the loss her heart had sus- 
tained. This consciousness was in itself one of 
the bitterest parts of her burden. Her husband 
came into the room with sympathetic looks, her 
maid stole about on tiptoe, everything was kept in 
darkness and quiet to soothe her grief. And yet 
her grief was but a small part of what her proud 
spirit was suffering. To feel that this was so was 
almost more than she could bear. 

After the first day she would indeed bear it no 
longer. She would permit no more of that obse- 
quious tenderness which is given to sorrow, but 
got up and came forth to take her usual place in 
the house and fulfil her ordinary duties, refusing 
as much as she could the praises lavished upon 
her for her self-control and unselfishness and 
regard for others. She “bore up” wonderfully, 
everybody said ; but Alicia, to do her justice, would 





have none of the applause which was murmured 
about her. ‘I did not expect my father would 
live for ever,” she said with a tone of impatience 
to her husband; ‘‘and to lie there and think 
everything over again, is that to be desired? I 
would rather feel I had some duty still and claims 
upon me.” 

“*Qh, many claims,” he said; “but you must 
not overtask your strength.” 

She had no fear of overtasking her strength, 
but rather a feeling that if she could get to work— 
as her maid did, as the housemaids did, to pre- 
pare for her departure and the entry of the other 
family—that would be the thing which would do 
her good. After the funeral she came out in her 
deep mourning, out of the library, in which she 
had been spending that solemn hour, to meet the 
chief mourners when they returned. It would 
have pleased her better to have been chief 
mourner herself: but it had been said on all hands 
that it would be “too much for her.” So she had 
spent the time while the slow cor/ége was winding 
along the country road and all the gloomy for- 
mulas were being fulfilled, by herself in the old 
man’s favourite room, where everything spoke of 
him, reading the funeral service over and over, 
thinking—now they will be there, and there ; now 
arrived at the grave; now leaving him—beside 
the boys. It was that thought that brought the 
tears. Beside the boys! They had lain there for 
twenty years and more, but she could still shed 
tears for them ; for all the rest her eyes were dry. 
And when the carriages came back she came out 
quite composed, though so pale, in all the solem- 
nity of her mourning, covered with crape, to the 
drawing-room to receive them. She had bidden 
her husband to bring the new proprietor back 
with him, that everything might at once be said 
which remained to say. She gave her hand to 
Edward, who came forward to meet her, he too 
in deep mourning; but her eye went beyond him 
to “the boy” who stood behind, and whose slight 
young figure seemed to hold itself more erect, and 
with an air of greater self-belief than when she saw 
him last. What wonder! he was the heir. 

“I wanted to see you,” she said. ‘Gerald 
will have told you—that everything might be put 
at once on the footing we wish it to be.” 

“I told you, Alicia, that your cousin would not 
hurry you. He is as anxious as I am that you 
should have no trouble. We have talked it all 
over—” 

““Why shouldn’t I have trouble?” she said. 
“There is no reason in the world for sparing me 
my share of the roughness. I am better so. 
Edward, if you should wish to get possession soon, 
you and your wife, you may be sure I will put no 
obstacles in your way.” 

**I wish you would believe that we have no wish, 
no desire—We want you to act exactly as may 
suit you best—to consider yourself still in your 
own house.” 

“‘ That is impossible,” she said, quickly ; ‘‘ mine 
it is not, nor ever was; and now that he is gone 
who was its natural master—I know perfectly well 
how considerate you will be. What I am ex- 
pressing is my own wish—not to be in your way 
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—not to put off your settling down. You have a 
large family—you will want to settle everything.” 
At this Sir Edward began to clear his throat, 
and it took him some time to get out the next 
words. 

“‘ Alicia,” he said, ‘‘we have been thinking a 
great deal about it, my wife and I.” 

“Yes, you must naturally have thought about 
it. Mrs. Penton”— here the speaker paused, grew 
red, hesitated a little, and then went on—* she 
must wish to have everything decided about the 
removal, and to know what furniture will be 
wanted, and a great deal besides. If you would 
like to bring her to see for herself, and judge 
what is necessary—I hope you understand me— 
my husband and I will give every facility.” 

“My dear, your cousin knows all that,” said 
Russell Penton, not without impatience. 

“Tt was something else I wanted to say. My 
wife—is a woman of great sense, Alicia.” 

Mrs. Russell Penton made a slight bow of 
assent. She had nothing to do with his wife. 
She did not like to hear of her at all, the woman 
who was now Lady Penton, and yet was a woman 
of no account, an insignificant mother of a 
family. This description, which the person to 
whom it belongs is generally somewhat proud of, 
is often to women without that distinction a con- 
temptuous way of dismissing an individual of 
whom nothing else can be said. Edward Penton’s 
wife was no more than that. Sense! Oh, yes, she 
might have sense, so far as her brood and its 
wants were concerned. 

“She always thought—an opinion which, how- 
ever, she did not express till very lately, and in 
which I did not agree—that this house, which you 
and my poor uncle kept up so splendidly—” 

Alicia gave an impatient wave of her hand. She 
could not see why Sir Walter should be called 
poor because he was dead. 

“Yes,” said Sir Edward, “ it has been splendidly 
kept up; nothing could be more beautiful, or in 
better taste. You always had admirable taste, 
Alicia: and my poor dear uncle—” 

“Don’t,” she cried; “ what is it you want to 
say? I beg your pardon, Edward, if I am im- 
patient. For heaven’s sake come to the point.” 

“IT know,” he said, with a compassionate look, 
“grief is irritable. My wife has always been of 
opinion that for us, with our large family, the pos- 
session of Penton would be no advantage. We 
could not keep it up as it has been kept up. The 
entailed estates by themselves are not—you must 
have a little patience with me, my dear Alicia, or 
I never can get out what I have to say.”’ 

She seated herself with a sigh of endurance. 
All this was intolerable to her. She wanted 
nothing to be said, but simply that she should go 
away, who no longer could keep possession, and 
that they who had the right should come in—no 
struggle about it, not a word said, not a lament 
on her side, and if possible not a flourish of 
trumpets on theirs—at least, not anything that 
she should hear. It was like Edward to maunder 
on, though he must have known that she could 
not endure it. And his wife with her sense! 
But an appearance of dignity must be kept up, 








and she must, she knew, hear out what he had 
to say. 

“Go on,” said Russell Penton, “you can under- 
stand that she is not able for very much.” And 
he came and stood by the back of his wife’s chair 
with his usual undemonstrative self-forgetfulness, 
full of sympathy for her, though he did not ap- 
prove of her—all of which things she knew. 

**It comes to this,” said Edward Penton, a little 
confused in his story: “I did not agree with her 
at all. When we entered into the negotiations— 
which have come to nothing—lI did it without any 
heart. It was only on the morning I spent here, 
you know, the morning that—it was only then I 
perceived that my wife was right. We have talked 
it over since, Alicia, and I have a proposal to 
make you. If you like to remain—” 

She got up from her chair suddenly, clenching 
her hands in impatience. ‘ No, no, no, mo,” she 
cried, almost violently, ‘‘I want to hear nothing 
more about it. There is nothing, nothing more 
to say.” 

“If you would but hear me out, Alicia! this 
that I’m speaking of would really be a favour to 
us. We have not the means to keep it up. We 
have things to think of, of far more importance than 
the gardens and glass and all that. We have our 
children to think of. The house is a great deal 
to you—and—and it’s something to me that know 
it so well; but to them—to them it doesn’t matter,” 
he said, with a sort of contempt for the Pentons 
who were only half Pentons though they were his 
children. ‘I would rather a great deal you kept 
it and lived in it, and remained as you have 
been.” 

There was a curious little by-play going on in 
the meantime. Walter listened to his father with 
consternation, moving a step nearer, looking on 
eagerly as if desiring to interfere in his own 
person—while over the face of Russell Penton 
there came a shade of anxiety, suspense, and 
annoyance. He was sufficiently calm to put out 
his hand keeping Walter back; but he was no 
longer a mere spectator of the interview. Alarm 
was in his face; he had thought he had escaped, 
and here was the chain again ready to drag him 
back. Sir Edward turned to him at the end of his 
little speech with a direct appeal, ‘‘ Speak to her, 
Russell; I make the offer in a friendly spirit. 
There’s nothing behind,” he said. 

“That I am sure of: but it is for Alicia to 
answer. She must decide, not me.” 

**T have decided,” said Mrs. Penton, with some- 
thing like suppressed passion. ‘“‘ No: if it had 
been mine I should have been glad, why should I 
deny it? I was born here. I like it better than 
any other place in the world. But there are some 
things more important than even the house in 
which one was born. Go back to your wife, 
Edward, and tell her I dare say she understands 
many things, but me she doesn’t understand. To 
owe my house to your civility and hers, to hold 
it at your pleasure, no, no—a thousand times. 
Perhaps you mean well—I will say I am sure you 
mean well; but I couldn’t do it. Gerald, there’s 
been enough of this, I should like to go away.” 

Over Russell’s face there shot a gleam of satis- 
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faction; but he did not let it appear in what he 
said. ‘Alicia, you must not be hasty. Your 
cousin can mean nothing but kindness. Let me 
tell him you will think of it. He does not want 
an immediate answer. You might be sorry 
after—” 

“Gerald! it is not a thing you have ever 
wished.” 

“No, I am like your cousin’s wife,” he said, 
with a slight laugh. ‘But what has that to do with 
it? It is for you to judge: and you might repent—” 

She cast a glance round the stately room, with 
all the beautiful furniture so carefully chosen to 
enhance and embellish it. Can one help the 
hideous thoughts that against one’s will come into 
one’s mind? Swift as lightning there flashed 
before her a picture of what it would be—the 
pictures gone, the rich carpets, in which the foot 
sank, the hangings of satin and velvet—and the 
whole furnished as an upholsterer would do it, 
called in in a hurry, and kept to the lowest possible 
estimate ; and then the children of all ages, ram- 
pant, running over everything. She saw this in 
her imagination, and with it at the same instant 
felt a shrinking of horror from the desecration, and 
a horrible momentary exultation. Yes, exultation! 
over the ditference, over the contrast. It was 
better so; the stateliness and splendour must sink 
with her reign. With the others, her supplanters, 
would come in squalor, pettiness, all the unlovely 
details of poverty. It gave her a sense almost of 
guilty pleasure that the contrast should be so 
marked beyond all possibility of mistake. 

“No,” she said, with forced composure, “I 
shall not repent. This chapter of life is over. It 
has been long, far longer than is usually permitted 
to a woman. I shall not interfere with you, 
Edward; it is your place, and you must take it. 
Good-bye; it was only to tell you that no hindrance 
should be raised on my part—that as soon almost 
as you please—as soon as it is possible— ” 

“There was something else, Alicia, you meant 
to say.” 

“What else?” Her eyes followed her hus- 
band’s to where Walter stood; then a sudden 
flush covered her pale face. ‘‘ Yes, that is truae— 
it is concerning your son. Mr. Rochford will give 
you the papers, and my husband will explain. My 
father had an idea, I cannot think how it arose; 
but he had an idea, and it is my business to carry 
it out.” 

“Then is this all ?” cried Edward Penton; for 
his part, he was not even curious as to what had 
been done for Walter. He almost resented it as 
she did. “Is this all? You will not allow us to 
. offer—you will not listen. After all, if I am my 
poor uncle’s successor I am still your cousin, 
Alicia. It is not my fault.” 

“It is no one’s fault,” she said. 

“And we all feel for you. Even were it a 
sacrifice we should be glad to make it. My 
wife—” 

Mrs. Russell Penton rose hurriedly. ‘* You are 
very kind,” she said. ‘‘Good-bye, Edward; I have 
had a great deal to try me, and I don’t think I 
can bear any more.” 

She hurried out of the room as the servant came 





in with a message. She could not bear to hear the 
new title, and yet how could she avoid hearing it? 
Sir Edward—it was in her ears all the time. And 
when her husband had said in that cumbrous way, 
“your cousin’s wife,” there had passed through 
her mind the “‘ Lady Penton” which he would not 
say, which she could not say, which seemed to 
choke her. Lady Penton, her mother’s name! 
And it was all perfectly just and right. This was 
what made it so intolerable. They had a right to 
the name. They had a right to the position. And 
nothing could be more wretched, envious, miser- 
able than the exasperation in her soul. 


CHAPTER XXX.—AFTERWARDS. 


VERYTHING was very quiet at the Hook on 
the funeral day; all the blinds were drawn 
down, even those which could be seen only 

from the garden and the river, and Mrs. Penton— 
nay, Lady Penton, though she did not easily fall 
into the title, and, indeed, until Sir Walter was 
buried scarcely felt it right to bear it—had quite a 
little festival of mourning all to herself with the 
girls, who had no inclination to gainsay her. They 
knew nothing of the vagaries of girls of the 
present epoch, and it never occurred to them to 
go against anything she proposed or to doubt its 
propriety, though if there was an absurd side to it 
they saw that too later on, and made their little 
criticisms, no doubt, with little jokes to each 
other, not to be ventilated till long, long after. 
There is perhaps a natural liking in the feminine 
heart for all those little exhibitions of importance 
which the great crises of life make natural. To 
stand in the privileged position of those who are 
immersed in sorrow, yet not to be immersed in 
sorrow; to have all the consequence which is 
derived from fresh mourning and nearness to ‘‘a 
death ;” yet to have the heart untouched, and no 
real trouble in it—this is something which pleases, 
which almost exhilarates in a sombre way. It is 
so good to think that the death is not one which 
touches us, that we are only lightly moved by 
it, sitting in a voluntary gloom to please our- 
selves and compliment the other, not in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. Lady Penton 
in her way enjoyed all this, especially after her 
husband had gone. She put on her mourning, 
and made the girls dress themselves in the 
black frocks which had just come home, and 
then sitting down in the midst of them she too 
read the funeral service. It was very soothing, 
she said—all the more that she had so little real 
need of being soothed. The girls were full of awe 
and acquiescence ; the new thought that some one 
had died, though it was only an old man, touched 
them, and the idea of all his death would bring 
about increased the subduing, half-compunctious 
sentiment. It was not their fault that he had 
died, yet they seemed somehow involved in it— 
almost to blame. 

Little Mab put on a black frock also, though 
she had no intention of going into mourning, 
and made one of the little audience to whom 
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the mother read the burial service. She was 
the spectator amid the group who felt them- 
selves more immediately concerned, and it was all 
very strange to her—almost droll, it must be 
allowed. She was not wise enough to see how 
far the sentiment was real and sprang out of the 
confused emotions of this critical period, and she 
was too sympathetic to pronounce that it was all 
false, which to a little woman of the world would 
have been the reasonable thing. She did not, in 
fact, at all understand these innocent people, 
though they were so easily understood. Her 
education made her look for motives in what they 
did; and they had no motives, but acted on the 
simple instinct of nature. Her keen little blue 
eyes, which were so childlike and full of laughter, 
scintillated with interest and the endeavour to 
understand. It was all so strange to her, so novel 
—the large family, the homely living, the com- 
munity of feeling, everybody moving together, 
which was puzzling beyond description. She had 
seen so much of the world in her wealthy orphan- 
hood, even though she was so young, that a sphere 
so simple and action so single-minded were alto- 
gether beyond her understanding. She kept look- 
ing out for the secret, the rift within the lute, the 
point at which this unanimity would break up, but 
it did not appear. She had been taught a great 
deal about fortune-hunting, and the necessity of 
taking care of herself, and she had heard those 
side-whispers of society which cannot escape the 
ears even of children—those insinuations of evil 
underneath and selfishness always rampant. She 
would not have been surprised had she found that 
Ally and Anne had schemes of their own, or their 
mother some deep-laid plan which nobody sus- 
pected. And when she found that there was 
nothing of the sort—so far, at least, as her keen 
inspection could find out—Mab was far more 
puzzled than if she had made any number of dis- 
coveries. There was but one particular in which 
she felt that there might be an opening into the 
unknown, and that was Walter—not, however, in 
the way in which she had been prepared for delin- 
quency. He paid no attention to herself, neither 
did any of the others make the faintest effort to 
put them in each other’s way. There was certainly 
no fortune-hunting in the case. But Mab felt that 
Walter’s absences were not for nothing. She was 
astonished in her premature wisdom that no one 
took any note of them or seemed to mind. 
Perhaps there was a little pique in her soul. She 
had been interested in Walter, but he had shown 
no interest in her. She could not but think he 
would be much better employed making himself 
agreeable to the heiress whom fortune had thrown 
in his way than in involving himself in some 
clandestine love-making, which she felt sure was 
the case—some entanglement probably in the 
village, to which he seemed always to be going. 
What could be more silly? Mab had a strong 
practical tendency, perhaps drawn from the father 
who had made his own way so effectively. She 
felt vexed with Walter for this throwing away of 
his chances. Looking at the subject with perfect 
impartiality, she could not but feel that a young 
ma coming into an encumbered property—or, at 








least, what was just the same as an encumbered 
property—to neglect the fortune which, for any- 
thing he knew, lay ready to his hand, was a 
mingled weakness and absurdity of the most 
obvious description. She did not enter into the 
question whether she herself would be disposed 
to assent or not. That was her own business, and 
not his. But that he should be so blind as not to 
try! And in the meantime she observed them all 
with wonder, and looked at their grave faces when 
they put themselves thus in sympathy with old 
Sir Walter’s burial with a little cynical disposi- 
tion to laugh, which it took her some trouble to 
restrain. 

It was amusing—it might even be said ridicu- 
lous—when Lady Penton, the little ceremonial 
being over and an hour or so of quiet having 
elapsed, drew up all the blinds again solemnly 
with her own hands, going from window to win- 
dow. 

“They will have got back to Penton by this 
time,” she said, in a tone perceptibly more cheer- 
ful. ‘‘ You can tell Mary to take the children out 
for their walk; by this time it will be all over. 
And the affairs of life must go on, whatever 
happens,” she added, with a little sigh. 

The sigh was for the trouble over, the cheerful- 
ness for the life to come. They were both quite 
simple and true. She herself took a little walk 
afterwards, still with much gravity, round the 
garden, in which Mab, in her character as a 
philosophical observer, took pains to accompany 
her. 

“‘But you never knew Sir Walter Penton, did 
you?” she asked. 

“Yes, I knew him, but not well. We went 
there a few times when we were newly married. 
After the death of the sons they rather turned 
against Edward. It was a pity, but I never blamed 
them.” 

*“‘ Why should they have turned against him ? it 
was not his fault.” 

“My dear,” said the gentle woman, quietly, 
*“* you are not old enough to understand.” 

Mab looked at her with those keen little eyes, 
which twinkled and sparkled with curiosity, and 
which to the little girl’s own apprehension were 
able to look through and through all those simple 
people. But even Mab was daunted by this gentle 
and undoubting superiority of experience. 

Lady Penton resumed quietly, speaking more 
to herself than to her companion, “I hope she 
will not feel it now—not too much to listen. I 
hope she may not prove more proud than ever.” 

She shook her head as she went slowly along, 
and Mab could not divine what she was thinking. 
They went together to the bench under the poplar- 
tree, where the weathercock which was over the’ 
Penton stables caught the red gold of the wester- 
ing sun, and blazed so that it looked like a sun 
itself, stretching brazen rays over the dark and 
leafless woods. 

“Do you think she could be happy living any- 
where else ?” Lady Penton said at last. 

“She—who? Do you mean Aunt Gerald? 
Oh, yes, to be sure, when she knows it isn’t hers. 
And my uncle hates it.” 
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‘‘Your uncle!” Lady Penton repeated. And 
then she said, after a time, “‘I don’t think she 
could be happy in any other house.” 

But what was meant by this, or whether the 
new mistress of Penton was glad that her prede- 
cessor should suffer, or if these words were said 
in sympathy, was what little Mab could not 
understand. She had to betake herself to an 
investigation of the sentiments of the others. 
It began a new chapter in her investigations 
when at last Sir Edward and his son appeared 
in their sables, both very grave and preoccupied. 
The father went into the house with his wife; the 
son joined the youthful group about the door. 
But no one could be more unwilling to commu- 
nicate than Walter proved himself. He stood 
like a hound held in and pulling at the leash— 
like a horse straining against the curb. (“If you 
were to give him his head how he would go!” 
Mab said to herself.) But he did not break loose 
as she expected him to do. Impatient as he was, 
he stood still, with now and then a glance at 
the western sky. The sunset was a long time 
accomplishing itself. Was that what he was so 
impatient for ? 


“‘T suppose there was a wonderful crowd of 


people, Wat ?” 

“Yes, there were a great many people.” 

“‘Everybody—that was anybody—” 

‘Everybody, whether they were anybody or 
not.” 

“‘And were there a great many flowers? and 
did our wreath look nice ? was it as big as the 
others ?” 

“There were heaps of flowers; ours didn’t 
show one way or another. How could you expect 
it among such a lot ?” 

‘But you were the chief mourners, Wat!” 

‘Yes, we were the chief mourners. I wish you 
wouldn’t ask me so many questions. Just be- 
cause we were the chief mourners I saw next to 
nothing.” 

“Did Cousin Alicia go ?” 

“‘How do you suppose she could go—to have 
all those people staring ?” 

“‘ But did you see her ?>—did you see anybody ? 
Did father say—” 

‘Oh, don’t bother me, Walter cried. ‘“ Don’t 
you see I have enough to think of without that!” 

‘*What has he to think of, I wonder?” said 
Mab to herself, gazing at him with her keen eyes. 
But the girls were silent, half respectful of the 
mysterious unknown things which he might now 
have to think of, half subdued by the presence of 
the looker-on, before whom they could not let it 
be supposed that Wat was less than perfect. And 
presently, after moving about a little, saying 
scarcely anything, he disappeared indoors. Was 
it to the book-room, to look over his Greek ? or 
was it to steal out by the other door and hurry 
once more to the village ? It was there Mab felt 
sure that he always went. To the village—mean- 
ing doubtless to some girl there, of whose exist- 
ence nobody knew. 

Sir Edward took his wife indoors, solemnly 
leading her by the hand, and when they got to 
the book-room he put a chair for her solemnly. 








Already his old breeding—too fine for the uses of 
every day at the Hook—began to come. back to 
him. 

“IT have not been successful,” -he said. “It 
will not do.” 

“It will not do? 
Edward ?” 

“There is no reason why she shouldn’t take it 
from me: but she will not hear of it. I have done 
all I could, my dear. There is nothing more 
possible. We can go in when we like; they will 
put no obstacles in our way.” 

“*Go in when we like—and how are we to fur- 
nish Penton ?” she cried. 

‘“*And keep it up,” he said, with a groan; “‘there 
are literally acres of glass—and to see the gar- 
deners going away in the evening it is like a 
factory. But we cannot help it. I have done my 
best. By-the-bye,” he added, in something of 
his old aggrieved tone, “‘they have behaved what 
I suppose will be called very handsomely in 
another way. I told you my uncle’s fancy about 
Walter—they have given him ten thousand 
pounds.” 

‘‘What ?” she said, almost with a scream. 

‘* Walter—he took my uncle’s fancy; didn’t I 
tell you? He is to have ten thousand pounds. 
It’s a good sum, but nothing to them; they are 
very rich; what with all the savings of the estate, 
and the money in the funds, and the lands else- 
where that are out of the entail, Alicia’s very rich. 
They can afford it: but all the same it’s a nice 
sum.” 

“Ten thousand pounds,” she repeated to her- 
self. She had not remarked the rest. A sort of 
consternation of pleasure overwhelmed her. ‘It 
is very good of them, Edward, oh, very good. 
Why, Walter will be independent. Ten thousand 
pounds! Oh dear me, what a good that would 
have done us—how much we should have thought 
of it! Ten thousand pounds! And what does he 
say?” , 

“‘Nothing, so far as I remarked. I was not 
thinking of him,” said Sir Edward, with a little 
impatience. He had so much to think of in 
respect to the family at large and all the cares of 
the new life, that he was a little annoyed to have 
Walter thrust into the front at such a moment. 
** Of course it is a great thing for him,” he said. 
“It would have been a great thing for us at this 
moment to have command of a sum of money. 
My uncle might have thought of that. He might 
have thought that to change our style of living as 
we shall be obliged to do, to set up an establish- 
ment on a totally different scale, to alter every- 
thing, a little ready money would have been a 
great help; whereas Walter has no use for it, no 
need of it, a boy of twenty. But there is no limit 
to the fantastic notions of old men with money to 
leave.” 

““You forget,” said his wife, “that old Sir 
Walter intended everything to be different—that 
he never meant us to set up an establishment or 
live in Penton at all.” 

“‘ Ah, the question is, did he mean that—wasn’t 
it merely a plan of Alicia’s? Oh, no, I’ve heard 
nothing more. But I can’t help thinking my uncle 
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would really have preferred having a family to 
continue the old name after him, instead of letting 
it all run into the Russell family, as I suppose it 
must have done. That reminds me, I have a 
message for that little Russell girl. Russell 
Penton willcome for her or send for her to-morrow. 
He made all sorts of pretty speeches about our 
kindness in taking her in.” 

“‘ Dear me, it was not worth talking about. It 
was Ally’s idea. One little thing more in our 
house—what does it matter? She is anice little 
thing; she gives no trouble,” said Lady Penton, 
to whom little Mab was of no importance at all. 

Sir Edward dismissed the subject with a wave 
of his hand. It was of still less importance to 
him than it was to his wife. He said, ‘‘ They are 
going abroad I believe verysoon. Those people 
to whom money is no object always fly abroad to 
get quit of every annoyance. When shall you 
and I be able to run off, Annie, for a rest? Never, 
I fear.” 

“Well, Edward,” she said, quietly, “ if we were 
able in one way we shouldn’t be in another. We 
couldn’t leave the children, you know. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the Russell Pentons would willingly 
change with us—their money against our children. 
They have the worst of it after all: so much to 
leave and nobody belonging to them to leave it 
to. So we must not grumble.” 

This view of the case did not appear to give 
Sir Edward much comfort. He seated himself at 
his table and drew his writing things towards 
him. It was only to begin once more those 
inevitable calculations which had a charm yet did 
not make anything easier. 

“If you have got anything to do,” he said, “ I'll 
not keep you longer.” He added, as she went 
towards the door, ‘“‘ Don’t make any fuss about 
Walter. He ought to understand that this makes 
no difference ;” and again, turning round, calling 
her, “‘ Annie, don’t forget to tell the little Russell 
girl.” 

She went out into the garden, where the girls 
were still wandering. about in the restlessness of 
spent excitement. It did not octurto her to keep 
back her news because of “ the little Russell girl.” 
They all came round her, Mab keeping behind a 
little, yet following the others. The day was very 
mild, and Lady Penton had a shawl round her 
shoulders, but no covering on her head. 

“Your father is rather disappointed,” she said. 
“Your cousin Alicia will not accept what we 
offered. I am sorry, but we must just make up 
our minds to it.” 

‘Make up our minds to Penton!” cried Anne. 

“Oh, my dear, so far as that is concerned! but 
you know how difficult it will be. However, there 
is something else that will please you very much. 
You know old Sir Walter at the last took a great 
fancy to our Wat, and wanted to leave him some- 
thing. Well, your cousin Alicia felt she ought to 
carry out her father’s wishes, and she has settled 
on him a fortune—ten thousand pounds.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” said the girls in one 
breath. 

“It makes him quite independent. It is a great 
thing for him at his age: I hope it will not lead 





him into temptation. 
cousin Alicia. She had no need to do it unless 
she pleased, for it was only a fancy, a dying fancy, 
which Sir Walter, perhaps, had he got better, 
might not— We must always be grateful to her, 
whatever else may happen. Few people, though 
they might be very civil, would show kindness to 
that extent.” Lady Penton paused thoughtfully. 
Cousin Alicia had not been on the whole very 
civil, and she felt as if the thanks she was accord- 
ing were not enthusiastic enough. ‘It is a won- 
derful thing,” she added, warming herself up, ‘an 
absolute gift of ten thousand pounds. I don’t 
think I ever heard of anything like it. It is a 
splendid gift.” 

“And Wat never said a word! I wonder, 
mother, if he knows.” 

“Yes, he knows. I dare say he was over- 
whelmed by it. He would not know what to say. 
Where is he? I should like to wish him joy.” 

“IT know where he is. He has gone to the vil- 
lage to tell her,” said little Mab to herself, and she 
looked the other way in case Lady Penton might 
have read it in her eyes. But Lady Penton, in 
her innocence, never would have divined what 
those eyes meant. And presently she carried the 
war, so to speak, into the enemy’s country by 
turning next to her visitor. 

“* My dear,” she said, “there is a message for 
you too. Mr. Russell Penton is to send for you, 
or perhaps come for you, to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” cried Mab, taken by surprise. 
While she was thus keeping back her sheaf of 
imaginary arrows, here was one which caught 
herself as it were in the yery middle of her shield. 
“Oh!” she cried again, ‘‘ and must I go?” 

Now she had been no inconsiderable embarrass- 
ment to the family at this crisis of its affairs, but 
the moment she uttered this little plaintive cry all 
their soft hearts turned to Mab with a bound of 
tenderness and gratitude, and great compunction 
for ever having found her in their way. They 
did not know that part of her reluctance to leave 
them was in consequence of the inveStigations 
which she had entered upon, and was by no means 
willing to break off. 

“* My dear,” said Lady Penton, ‘‘ we have been 
so out of our ordinary while you have been with 
us, that Iam sure it is very very sweet of you to 
care to stay. And we should all like very much 
to keep you a little longer. I hope Mr. Russell 
Penton may come for you himself to-morrow, and 
then perhaps he will consent to let you stay.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A VISIT. 


HESE communications were interrupted by 
the sound of carriage wheels so near that 
it was not possible to escape the certainty 

that visitors were approaching. Lady Penton 
paused for a moment, discussing with herself 
whether she should say “ Not at home;” the day 
of the funeral was very early to receive visitors ; 
but then she reflected that they had all got their 
mourning—even Martha having her black gown 
289 
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—and that there was therefore no reason why she 
should not receive, though “they,” whoever they 
were, would have shown better taste had they 
postponed their visit. However, in this afternoon 
of excitement and désoeuvremeni, it was almost a 
relief to see somebody who was not concerned, 
and might consequently impart something new— 
a little change into the atmosphere. The carriage 
which came wheeling round past the drawing- 
room windows was new and glistening, and highly 
effective, much more so than is usually to be met 
with in the country: and out of it came two ladies, 





“The footman is opening the door—he has 
such a delightful fur cape on! They’re coming 
in. Ally, look, look! Did you ever see them 
before ?” 

Ally had held back, not liking to show her 
curiosity before little Mab, that critic and investi- 
gator whom she began instinctively to divine. But 
she made alittle soft movement forward now. And 
when she saw the ladies stepping out of the car- 
riage Ally gave vent to a startled cry, “Oh!” 
which showed she was not so ignorant as her 
sister. Lady Penton turned towards her for ex- 
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MRS. ROCHFORD CALLS ON LADY PENTON. 


as carefully got-up as their vehicle, wrapped in 
furs and plush. That peeps were taken at them 
from the corner where a judicious observer could 
see without being seen it is almost unnecessary to 
say. 

‘‘No, I don’t know them,” said Anne, shaking 
her head. ‘It is none of the Bannister people, 
nor the Miltons, nor the Durhams, nor anybody I 
ever saw. They must be from the other side, or 
else they are Reading people, or—” 

“We know no Reading people,” said Lady 
Penton, with a tone—well, perhaps it was not 
pride: but certainly it was a tone which would not 
have come naturally to Mrs. Penton of the Hook 
one short week before. 





planation, but it was already too late. The door 
was thrown open by Martha with more demon- 
stration than when she was only parlourmaid to 
Mrs. Penton. The shadow of a title upon her 
head changed even Martha. She announced 
“Mrs. Rochford, my lady!” in a voice such as 
no one in the Hook had ever heard before. 
“Mrs. Rochford?” said Lady Penton, with a 
wondering question in her voice, looking at Ally, 
who seemed to know. It was not in her nature to 
be otherwise than polite. She stepped forward 
and accepted the visitor’s outstretched hand, and 
gave her a seat, but without any of the tremulous 
shyness of former days. She had taken up the 
rile of great lady with less difficulty than could 
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have been anticipated. Mrs. Rochford was large 
and ample in her furs. She would have made 
three of Lady Penton: and the muff in which one 
of her hands was folded was worth more than all 
that the other lady had to wear. Nevertheless, 
Lady Penton, simple as she sat there, felt herself 
so entirely Mrs. Rochford’s social superior that 
this outside splendour of appearance was altogether 
neutralised. Perhaps the visitor was a little con- 
fused by this, for she made another step beyond 
the mistress of the house and seized upon Ally 
with both her hands out and a great deal of enthu- 
siasm. 

‘‘Dear Miss Penton, how are you after all this 
agitation?” she said, in the most sympathetic 
tone, and looked as if she would have kissed Ally, 
who blushed crimson, and evidently did not know 
how to respond ; and then it was the turn of Miss 
Rochford, who was effusive and sympathetic too. 

‘The dear child,” said Mrs. Rochford, seating 
herself, ‘‘ looked a little lost at Penton at the ball. 
She had never been out before, I am sure, without 
you, Lady Penton—which makes such a difference 
to a sensitive girl. I quite took it upon me to be 
her chaperon. And then I think she enjoyed 
herself.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Penton, with a blank look; 
and then she added, ‘So much has happened 
since that I have heard nothing about the ball.” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said the other, in the most 
sympathetic tone. ‘Such wonderful changes in 
so short a time! and just when we were all think- 
ing that poor dear Sir Walter might live to be a 
hundred.” ‘Then she remembered that this was 
not an event which the Pentons at the Hook 
would naturally have found desirable. ‘But I 
always say,” added the lady, “that it is such a 
comfort when an old gentleman of that age goes 
out of life in tolerable comfort without suffering. 
Sometimes they have so much to go through. It 
seems so mysterious.” 

Meanwhile, Miss Rochford, a pretty but much- 
curled and frizzed girl of the period, seized upon 
Ally. “Oh, I’ve wanted so much to come and 
sec you. Mamma said we oughtn’t to, that you 
were much greater people now. But you were so 
nice at the ball, and looked so pleased to be with us, 
I felt sure you wouldn’t mind. Wasn’t it a delight- 
ful ball? But you who were in the house must 
have felt all that dreadful business about old Sir 
Walter dying. It was very dreadful, of course : 
but what a good thing he waited till the ball was 
over. Had it happened only a little sooner there 
would have been no ball. Is that your sister? 
are they both your sisters? Oh!” This ex- 
<lamation followed when Mab turned round and 
revealed to the visitor the features of the heiress 
who had been pointed out to everybody at the 
Penton ball. ~ 

“This is my sister Anne, but she wasn’t at 
Penton. And this is Miss Russell,” said Ally, 
who did not know much about the formulas of 
introduction, and who was considerably startled 
by the recollection that the Rochfords had been 
her protectors at Penton, which even she, simple 
as she was, felt to be inappropriate now. Mab 
made the new comer a very dignified little bow. 








She knew everything of this kind much better 
than the others did, and knew very well who the 
Rochfords were. 

“My son has told me so often about your 
charming family and how kind you were to him: 
and after meeting Miss Penton, as there seemed 
then a sort of double connection, I thought I 
might take it upon me to call.” 

“Qh, you are very kind,” Lady Penton said. 

“My son does nothing but talk of Penton 
Hook. He is so charmed with everything here. 
And he is not easily pleased. He is a great 
favourite in the county, don’t you know? He is 
invited everywhere. I told him at his age it is 
enough to turn his head altogether. But he is 
very true; he is not led away by finery. I find 
that he always prefers what is really best.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Penton: “ we saw Mr. 
Rochford several times. He used to come about 
the business which unfortunately was not com- 
pleted.” 

“Do you say unfortunately ? 
you would rather be pleased.” 

“‘T am not at all pleased,” said Lady Penton, 
drawing back into the stronghold of her dignity. 
‘It is always a pity when family arrangements 
cannot be carried out.” 

“‘I am sure,” said Mrs. Rochford, in her most 
ingratiating tones, “the county will like far 
better to see you there than Mrs. Russell Penton. 
Not that there is anything disagreeable in Mrs. 
Russell Penton. She is everything that is nice: 


He supposed 


but it is always more or less a false position, don’t 
you think ? and, on the other hand, a young family 


is always cheerful and popular.” 

**T don’t know how that may be. We are really 
more a nursery party than anything else.” 

‘*Oh, don’t say so, Lady Penton! with those 
two charming girls.” 

The mother’s eye followed the wave of the 
visitor's hand, and she could not but feel that 
there was truth in this. She had not thought of 
Ally and Anne from this point of view. They 
were not beauties, she was aware. Still, looking 
at them as they were now, a thrill of that satisfac- 
tion and complacency which is at once the most 
entirely unselfish and the most egotistical of senti- 
ments warmed her bosom. She felt, contrasting 
them with the somewhat artificial neatness of the 
Rochford young lady, and the bluntness of little 
Mab on the other hand, that they might very well 
be called charming girls. She had rarely had 
creatures of the same species to compare them 
with. 

“They are very young,” she said, ‘“‘and we 
have had little opportunity to do anything for 
them; they are not at all acquainted with the 
world.” 

“And that is such a charm, I always think! 
When my son brought Miss Penton to us the other 
night she had that look of wanting her mother 
which is so sweet. Mrs. Penton of course had all 
her guests to look to, and the anxiety about her 
father. I was so happy to take your dear girl 
under my motherly wing. It is broad enough,” 
said Mrs. Rochford, raising a little the arm which 
was clothed in sealskin and beaver, or in some- 
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thing else more costly than these, if there is 
anything more costly, and which indeed had 
an air of softness and warmth which was plea- 
sant. She was what is called a motherly woman, 
large and caressing, and really kind. She might 
perhaps have found the courage to keep a poor 
girl at “‘a proper distance” had her son been 
in danger, but otherwise in all probability would 
have been kind to Ally even had she not been 
Miss Penton of Penton. And in that case would 
have taken no credit for it, such as in the present 
she felt it expedient to insist upon. 

“You will be going nowhere in your mourning, 
said Miss Rochford to Ally, “it will be so dull 
for you just at this time of the year. I do so wish 
you would come to us a little. We don’t give 
parties, not often; but there is always something 
going on. Mamma is very good, she never minds 
the trouble. And Charley is the very best of 
brothers, he is always trying to keep us amused. 
Now if you would come there’s nothing he 
wouldn’t do. We could give you a mount if you 
hunt. My sister doesn’t ride. I should be so 
happy to have another girl to go out with me. 
Oh, do come. And if the frost holds there will 
be skating. You will have to be quiet, of course, 
at home for the sake of your mourning, but with 
us you needn’t mind. Oh, do! It would be 
so delightful to have you. Charley was very 
despondent about it. He thought you would be 
so much too grand for us, who are only Reading 
people, but I said I was sure you were not one to 
forget old friends.” 

“Too grand!” cried Ally, turning red. ‘Oh, 
no, no.” It was not surely that she was too 
grand. Still there was something—a sentiment 
of repugnance, a drawing back—which, if it was 
that, was the meanest sentiment, she thought, in 
the world. 

‘‘No, I am sure not,” said Miss Ethel Roch- 
ford. “I knew you were not one to throw over 
old friends.” 

Were they old friends? She was very much 
puzzled by this question. It seemed so ungracious 
to make any exception to a claim made with such 
kindness and enthusiasm. But Ally did not know 
what answer to make when the ladies at length had 
rustled away back to their carriage, still very caress- 
ing and cordial, but somewhat disappointed, since 
Lady Penton, with a firmness not at all in keeping 
with her character, had declined the invitation to 
Ally. 

** Are you such great friends with these people ?” 
asked Anne, before the sealskin had quite swept 
out of the door; and, ‘‘ Were you so much with 
them at the ball?” said Lady Penton, sitting 
down, and turning her mild eyes upon her daughter 
with great seriousness. Poor Ally felt as if she 
were a culprit at the bar. 

“They were very kind,” she said, with a look 
of great humility at her mother. ‘I never saw 
them except that one time; but they were very 
kind.” 

“You have never told me anything about the 
ball, there have been so many other things to 
think of. I ought to have remembered, my poor 
little Ally, you would be very forlorn without me 
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or some one: but then I thought your cousin 
Alicia— Didn't you have any dancing then? 
Didn't you enjoy yourself at all ?” 

“She danced all the evening,” said Mab; “I 
saw her. I never could get near her to say a 
word.” 

“‘Then what does this lady mean ?” the mother 
said. 

Poor Ally was very nearly crying with distress 
and shame, though there was nothing to be 
ashamed about. Oh yes! there was cause for 
shame, and she felt it. She had been very thank- 
ful for Mrs. Rochford’s notice. She had been 
thankful to meet 47m, to feel herself at once trans- 
formed from the neglected little poor relation, 
whom no one noticed, to the admired and petted 
little heroine of the other set, who were not the 
great people, and yet looked just as well as the 
great people, and danced as well, and were as well 
dressed, and so much more kind. And now she 
felt ashamed of it all—of them and Azm, and all 
the people who had made the evening so pleasant. 
She did not like to tell her story—how she had 
been neglected, and how she had been admired, 
and the comfort the Rochford set had been to 
her, and now that she was ashamed of them all— 
for that was the conclusion which she could not 
disguise from herself. Now that she was Sir 
Edward Penton’s daughter, now that she herself 
was to be the first at Penton, she was ashamed to 
have known nobody but the Rochfords, and she 
was ashamed of being ashamed. The family 
solicitor, that was all—a sort of official person, 
whose duty it was to take a little notice of her, 
not to let her feel herself neglected, whom she 
had been so glad to cling to. And now! There 
was no word of contempt that Ally did not heap: 
upon herself. She was not sure if girls were ever 
called ‘‘ snobs,” but this she was sure of, that if 
so, then a snob was what she was. 

“Mother, they’re both true,” she said. “It 
was—oh, dreadful at first! I didn’t know any 
one. I knew some of them by sight, but that was 
all. And nobody spoke to me. I should have 
liked to go through the floor or run away, but I 
hadn’t the courage. And then I saw Aim—I mean 
Mr. Rochford, you know, who has been so often 
here. And he asked me to dance; and when he 
saw I had no one to goto, took me to his mother. 
And they were so kind: and I enjoyed myself very 
much after that. But—” said Ally, and stopped 
short. 

Oh, odious little traitor that she was! But she 
could not say what was in her heart besides, which 
was—oh, horrible snobbishness, miserableness, 
unworthiness !—that she never wished to see these 
good Samaritans any more. 

**When I return her call I must thank her for 
being so kind to you,” said Lady Penton, with a 
cloudy countenance. 

And this was all she said. Nor was there any 
further conversation on the subject—none, at 
least, which Mab heard. She had her own theory 
on the subject, and formed her little history at 
once, which was founded on Ally’s faint little 
emphasis, “I saw Aim.” ‘“ Him” Mab decided 
to be a lover, whom, now that the Pentons had 
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risen in the world, the family would no longer 
permit to be spoken of, but whom Ally favoured 
in secret, and to whom she had given her heart. 
It was a mistake which was very natural—the most 
usual thing in the world. Mab decided that it 
was a great blunder for the mother and sisters to 
interfere. What could they do? except to put the 
other party on their guard. Our comprehensions 
are limited by our experiences. To understand 
the state of mind in which Ally was—the repug- 
nance she felt towards the people whom she had 
liked so much, and who had been so kind to her, 
and her disgust at herself for that other disgust 
which she could not conquer—was what no one 
at Penton Hook was the least able to do. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—WALTER: AND HIS FATE, 


WGiviee had darted off to the village as Mab 
divined: but what was the good? He might 

get himself talked of, wandering about 
‘Crockford’s cottage; but there was no one there 
who would compromise herself for him. He had 
to go home again for the evening meal as before, 
but this time with more impatience than before, 
with a stronger sense that the bondage was insup- 
portable. Walter would have been furiously 
indignant had it been said to him that the fact of 
having or not having money of his own would 
change his deportment towards his family; but 
yet it was the case, notwithstanding all he could 
have said. He felt himself a different being from 
the docile boy who had to do what was decided 
for him, to go to Oxford or wherever his father 
pleased. This morning, no further back, that had 
been all he thought of. There was nothing else 
possible—to do what was told him—what was 
arranged and settled for him—what father and 
mother after one of their consultations had decided 
was the best. Walter would no more have thought 
of resisting that decision at twenty than Horry 
would at nine. But a day brings so many changes 
with it. He was not now what he had been when 
he passed the cottage with his father on his way 
to Sir Walter’s funeral. Now he was no longer 
dependent; he could stand by himself. It seemed 
absurd to him that he should have to be punctual 
to an hour, that he should be bound by all the 
customs of the house. Already he had felt the 
absurdity of going home—home from his romance, 
from his drama, from love and devotion on a 
heroic scale—to tea! Now he had gone a little 
further even than this. He was independent, he 
had a fortune of his own, no need to depend upon 
his father for everything as he had been doing. And 
he had come to an age and to circumstances 
which not only justified, but made it necessary 
that he should act for himself. Nevertheless he 
was not even now prepared to break the bond of 
the old habits. He went back as before for the 
family meal, then escaping, once more hurried 
through the night to the scene which was ever in 
his thoughts. The moon was later of rising, the 
night was not so clear and frosty as on that other 
evening, when he had surprised her with the other 











lover, the man who had roused such fury in his 
breast. Since then they had met every evening, 
and Walter no longer feared that vulgar rival. They 
had no secrets from each other now. She had told 
him everything, or so he thought, about that 
other: how he had persecuted her to marry him, 
notwithstanding the opposition of his parents, who 
were very rich, and did not think her good enough 
—how she had come here to be out of his reach 
—and how she feared now that he had discovered 
her hiding-place he would give her no peace. She 
had confessed frankly that before she met Walter 
she had not “‘minded” the other. He was well 
off, he could give her a home; and if she had not 
met Walter she might have been happy enough: 
but now, never. The boy’s heart was penetrated 
by this sweet confession; his boyish love sprang 
up all at once into a chivalrous and generous pas- 
sion. He had talked to her vaguely, splendidly, 
of what they could do. If, as seemed inevitable, 
his studies must be accomplished, why then they 
must be married at once, casting prudence tothe 
winds, and he must find a little nook at Oxford, 
where they could live like babes in the wood 
—like Rosamond in her bower. Yes, that was 
it—like Rosamond, with a flowery labyrinth all 
round her cottage, from whence he should come 
every morning with his books, and return when 
his work was over to love and happiness. The 
picture had been beautiful, but vague, and she 
had listened and laughed a little, now and then 
putting a practical question which confused but 
did not daunt the young man. How were they 
to live? What was enough for one, would not 
that be enough for two, he asked? and he cared 
for nothing, no pleasure, no luxury, but her sweet 
company. She let him talk, and perhaps enjoyed 
it: at least it amused her: it was like a fairy tale. 

But to-night—to-night! there were other things 
to say. The foolish boy caught her arm and drew 
it within his as soon as she appeared. ‘‘ Are you 
warm, are you comfortable?” he whispered. “I 
have so much to tell you; everything is changed. 
You must not hurry in again in a moment, there 
is so much to say.” 

“What is changed? If you have tired of your 
romancing that would be the best thing,” she 
said. 

“I shall never tire of my romancing. It is all 
coming right; everything is clearing up. It will 
be almost too easy. The course of true love this 
time will be quite smooth.” 

“« Ah, that’s what I like,” she cried, ‘‘ but how is 
it to be ? You don’t mean to say that your fathe 
and mother—they would never be such fools—” 

“Fools!” he cried, pressing her arm to his 
side; ‘“‘they’re not fools, but they know nothing 
about it; it is something—something that has 
happened to me.” 

“IT am glad,” she said, composedly, “that you 
have not told them; it would be a wild thing to 
do. And I know what young men’s parents are , 
they will sometimes pretend to consent to set you 
against it—they think that if there is no opposi- 
tion it will die away of itself.” 

“It will never die away,” he said, “‘ opposition 
or no opposition ; but, Emmy, it isn’t a penniless 
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fellow that you’re going to marry. We shan’t 
have to live on my little bit of an allowance—I’ve 
got—money of my own.” 

She gave a little suppressed scream of pleasure. 

** Money of your own!” 

“Yes: that has nothing to do with my father, 
that nobody can interfere with. It comes from 
my old relative, old Sir Walter. He has left me 
ten thousand pounds.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” she repeated, with a 
quickly-drawn breath, then paused a little; ‘* that 
is a very nice sum of money. I am very glad 
you've got all that. How much will it bring in 
by the year?” 

He was a little checked in his enthusiasm by 
this inquiry; and, to tell the truth, it was not a 
question he had considered or knew very well how 
to answer. 

‘‘ You might get five hundred a year for it if 
you were very very lucky; but I don’t think,” she 
said, “‘ you will get so much as that.” 

‘At all events,” he said, somewhat sobered, 
“it will be my own; it will be something I can 
spend as I please, and with which nobody will 
have any right to interfere. We could have 
existed perhaps on my allowance: but it would 
have been hard upon my darling cooping her up 
in a small cottage, with scarcely money enough 
to live upon—” 

He thought perhaps she would interrupt him 
here, and cry out, as he himself would have done, 
what did that matter, so long as they were 
together? But she did not do this. She was 
quite silent, waiting for him to go on. 

*“*But now,” he continued, “ it will be different. 
We can enjoy ourselves a little. I don’t suppose 
we shall be rich even now.” 

“No,” she said, quietly, “‘ you will not be rich.” 

He turned and looked into her face, but in the 
darkness he could see nothing. And then he was 
used to these little prudential ways she had, and 
the superior knowledge which she claimed of the 
world. 

“Perhaps not rich, but well off, don’t you 
think ?” he said, with a little timidity, ‘to begin 
upon: and then there would be Penton in the 
distance. Penton is a noble place. All the time 
of the ball I was thinking of you, how you would 
have liked it, and how much more beautiful it 
would have been had you been there. We must 
give a ball sometime, when we come home—” 

“You mean,” she said, for he made a pause, 
“‘when you succeed; but your father is not an 
old man, and that may be a long long time.” 

“I hope so,” said Walter, fervently; ‘ loving 
you makes me love everybody else better. I hope 
it may be a long, long time.” 

Again she made no remark—which she might 
have done, perhaps saying she hoped so too; but 
no doubt she thought it unnecessary to say what 
was so certain and evident. 

“‘ But,” he cried, pressing her arm again closer 
to his side, “I didn’t mean anything so lugubrious, 
I meant when I brought you home. That will be 
a triumph, darling! They will put up arches for 
us, and come out to meet us. It shall be asummer 
evening, not cold like this. We shall have a pair 








of white horses fit for a bride, though you will be 
a little more than a bride by that time, Emmy ?” 

“Shall I?” she said, with a tone of mockery 
in her laugh. 

“Why, of course,” he cried, bending over her, 
“since it is winter now! You don’t suppose it is 
to be put off solong. Why, you say yourself you 
are a Will-o’-the-wisp. You would have disap- 
peared by that time if I left you to yourself.” 

“‘That’s true enough,” she said, with another 
soft suppressed laugh, which made him turn and 
look at her again, for there seemed a meaning in 
it more than met the ear. 

‘Don’t laugh so,” he said, softly. ‘It sounds 
as if you would like to wring my heart, only for 
the fun of it; but it would be no fun to me.” 

“Did 1?” said she. “No, it is you who are 
making fun.” 

“It is not a thing to laugh about,” cried the 
boy. ‘It is tremendous beautiful earnest to me. 
But I was talking of the coming home. My people 
would never say a word when they knew it was 
done, Emmy, and that you and I were one. They 
might object perhaps before, not knowing you. I 
am not even sure of that when they knew how I 
cared for you. Father might: but mother would 
be on my side.” 

‘** No,” she said, ‘don’t tell me that; I am sure 
they are not so silly, your mother above all.” 

‘*Do you call that silly? Well, I think she is 
silly then, dear old mother!” cried the young 
man, with his voice a little unsteady. Walter felt 


to the bottom of his heart what he had said to his 
unresponsive companion, that in loving her he 


loved them all so much better. The faculty of 
loving seemed to have expanded in him. He had 
not an unkind feeling to any one in the world, 
except perhaps to that fellow—no, not even to 
him, poor beggar, who was losing her. To lose 
her was such a misfortune as made even that cad 
an object of pity to gods and men. 

** And how is all this to come about ?” she said, 
after a pause. “It’s easy talking about what’s to 
happen in summer, and coming home to Penton, 
and all that sort of thing—but in the meantime 
there are a few things to be done. How is it all 
to come about ?” 

** Our marriage ?” he said. 

“Well, yes, 1 suppose that’s the first step,” she 
answered. 

“That is the easiest thing in the world,” said 
Wat. “I shall go to town and arrange all the 
preliminaries. Why, what did you tell me that 
fellow wanted to do? Do you think I’m less 
fit to manage it than he is?” 

“Well,” she said, “‘for one thing, he’s older 
than you are; he has more freedom than you 
have. He knows his way about the world. Will 
they let you go to London by yourself, for one 
thing?” she asked, with again that mocking 
sound in her voice. 

Walter caught her arm to his side with a kind 
of fond fury, and cried “ Emmy!” in an indig- 
nant voice. 

“‘T shouldn’t if I were your people,” she con- 
tinued, with a laugh; “I should feel sure you 
would be up to some mischief. But, supposing 
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you get off from them, and get to London, what 
will you do then ?” 

“IT shall do — whatever is the right thing 
to do. I am not so foolish as you think me. 
There is a licence to be got, I know—a special 
licence.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘ but that costs money! You 
will want money.” 

“‘Of course I shall want money,” said Walter, 
with a certain dignity, though his heart grew cold 
at the thought. ‘ You have not much confidence 
in me, Emmy; but I am not so ignorant as you 
think.” 

There was something like a tone of indignation 
this time in his voice, and she pressed his arm with 
her hand. 

“I am sure you have the courage for anything,” 
she said. 

“Courage! Well, that is not precisely the 
quality that is needed.” He thought it was his 
turn to laugh now. ‘I am not afraid.” 

“I know you are not afraid of fighting or—any- 
thing of that kind. But to walk into an office, 
and face a man who is grinning at you all the 
time, and ask for a marriage licence—” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ I am capable of that.” 

“And of all the questions that will be asked 
you? You will have to answer a great many 
questions—all about me, which you don’t know, 
and all about yourself.” 

“1 know that, I hope. And I shall know the 
other, for you will tell me.” 

“And first of all—goodness!” she cried sud- 
denly, pushing him slightly away from her, gazing 
at him in the darkness; “‘a thing I neverthought 
of—are you of age?” 

“Of age!” 

He stood facing her, motionless. He had put 
out his hand to take hers again, to draw it through 
his arm once more. But this question startled 
him, and his hand dropped by his side. Each 
stood a dark shadow to the other in the dark, 
staring into each other’s faces, seeing nothing ; 
and Walter’s heart gave a jump that seemed to 
take it out of his breast. 

“Yes, of age. Oh, you fool! oh, you pretender! 
oh, you boy trying to be aman! You have known 
it all along, but you have not told me. You are 
not of age!” 

‘*No,” said the poor boy, humbly. For the 
first moment he felt no sensation of anger-or dis- 
appointment, but only the consternation of one 
who feels the very sky thundering down upon his 
head, the pillars of the earth falling. ‘‘ Fool!” 
did she call him—* pretender!” What did she 
mean by fool? What did she mean by that tone 
of sudden indignation—almost fury? He felt 
beaten down by the sudden storm. Then the 
instinct of self-defence woke in him. ‘ What 
have I done?” he said. ‘I have concealed no- 
thing from you. No, I am not of age—not till 
October. What has that to do with it >—age can- 
not be counted by mere years.” 

“Tt is, though, in Doctors’ Commons,” she 
said, with a mocking laugh. ‘We might have 
saved ourselves a great deal of trouble and talking 
nonsense if you had said so atonce. Didn't I tell 





you you were too young to know what was wanted ? 
Do you think they will give any kind of licence to 
a boy who is under age ?” 

“IT am not a boy,” said Walter, feeling as is 
she had struck him upon the naked heart, which 
was throbbing so wildly. ‘“ Perhaps I might be 
before I knew you, but not now, not now! And 
do you mean to tell me that for a mere punctilio 
like that—” 

“Well, it is a punctilio,” she said, taking his 
arm suddenly again, her voice dropping into its 
softer tone. ‘That is true; nobody thinks any- 
thing of it, it is merely a matter of form. Even 
if you are found out they never do anything to 

ou.” 

“Found out in what ?” 

“‘In saying you are twenty-one when you are 
not: for that is what people have to do. It is 
just a punctilio, as you say. Nobody thinks any- 
thing of it. It is only a matter of form.” 

“Why, it is perjury!” he cried, confused, not 
knowing what he said. 

“If you like to call it so: but nobody minds. 
No one is harsh to a fib of that sort. Every- 
thing’s fair, don’t you know, in love ?—or so they 
say.” 

Walter’s head seemed going round and round. 
He could not feel the ground under his feet. He 
seemed to be lifted away from his firm and solid 
footing and plunged into a dark and whirling 
abyss. He could feel her leaning almost heavily 
upon his arm—all her weight upon him, both her 
hands clasping that support. That palpable touch 
seemed the only reality left in earth and heaven. 
He seemed to himself for a long time unable jo 
speak, and when his voice came forth at last it 
was not his voice at all—it was a hoarse outburst 
of sound such as he had never heard before. 
Nor was it he who said the words. He heard 
them as if some one else had said them, hoarse, 
harsh, like the cry of an animal. 

** Should you like me to do that ?” the question 
was asked by some one, in that horrible way, in 
the midst of the chilled but heavenly stillness of 
the night. 

He heard the question, but he was not con- 
scious of any answer to it; nor did he know any 
more till he found himself, or rather heard him- 
self, stumbling down the steep road to the Hook, 
almost falling over the stones in the way, making 
a noise which seemed to echo all about. He 
knew the way well enough, and where the stony 
places were, and generally ran up and down as 
lightly as a bird, his rapid elastic steps making the 
least possible sound as he skimmed along. But 
this evening it was very different. He stumbled 
against every obstacle in his way, and sent the 
stones whirling down the road in advance of him 
as though he had been a drunken man. He felt 
indeed as if that were what he was, intoxicated in 
a way that had no pleasure in it, but only a wild 
and stupefied confusion, which made a chaos all 
around—a noisy chaos full of the crash of external 
sounds—full of voices, conversations, in none of 
which he took any part, though he heard things 
said that seemed to come from himself flitting 
across the surface of his dream. 
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(From a Photograph taken at the time of the War. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


WENTY-THREE years have passed away 


since the successful conduct of a brilliant 

campaign resulting in the capture of Vicks- 
‘burg made General Grant’s name known 
throughout the world, and gave it a permanent 
place upon the list of great soldiers. From that 
moment, he tells us, he had an inward convic- 
tion that it would fall to him to bring the great 
civil war to a successful issue by re-establishing 
the authority of the United States in the Southern 
‘Confederacy. Unlike many of his fellow-soldiers 
in that great struggle, Grant had a great objec- 
tion to public speaking, and the manifold devices 
and stubborn persistence of even American re- 
porters failed to elicit his views on passing events 
and on the men who were prominent actors in 
them. 

The necessary result of the services rendered 
by Grant to his country was his elevation by the 
unmistakable voice of the people to the high 
office of President of the United States. In that 
post he was swayed by influences that led him to 
sanction actions that added nothing to his repu- 
tation, and which afforded another illustration of 
the fact that great soldiers are often bad civil 
administrators. At the close of his second term 
of office he made a lengthened tour of the world. 
Everywhere his simple unaffected manners and 
sterling manhood won for him the kindly esteem 
of all. Monarchs and corporations, select and 
limited assemblies and vast gatherings, alike wel- 
comed and honoured him. The welcome, due 
in the first instance to the country he represented 
and to what he had done, became the warmer 








and heartier after that personal intercourse which 
revealed what he was in himself. 

He returned to America after a tour such as no 
man, perhaps, has ever before had, and seemed 
likely to pass a quiet uneventful old age. But this 
was not to be. Once again, in a way which no 
man could have anticipated, was he to stir the 
interest of the civilised world. He was induced 
to invest the very moderate competence he pos- 
sessed in a banking business of which one of his 
sons was a partner. Another partner, who is now 
undergoing imprisonment for his crimes, used 
Grant’s name to aid his schemes of plunder. The 
business failed, and it was at first thought that 
dishonour as well as misfortune attached to Grant. 
He was left bankrupt not only in property but for 
a short period even in reputation. Kept from abso- 
lute need only by the kindness of friends, his 
thoughts, after the first terrible shock, turned to 
plans for securing a livelihood. The result was 
the book which has had such an enormous cir- 
culation as to become one of the great literary 
events of the nineteenth century, and which has 
already brought to Mrs. Grant a fortune.* The 
surpassing interest of the book is the fact that 
in it Grant reveals so much of himself, giving 
the readér material whereby to judge him as a 
man, and to learn his views on the events in 
which he was the chief figure, and on the men 
with whom he wrestled. It is thus of more 
than passing value, and contains many sugges- 





* The Personal Memoirs of General Grant. 2 vols. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 
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tions and many lessons bearing directly upon 
the practical conduct of life. It will be our 
aim in the present article to let the book very 
largely speak for itself. Grant’s account of its 
origin is brief, b xt it covers a period of bitter trial 
and suffering. He says: ‘“‘* Man proposes and 
God disposes.’ There are but few important 
events in the affairs of men brought about by 
their own choice. Although frequently urged by 
friends to write my memoirs I had determined 
never to do so, nor to write anything for publica- 
tion. At the age of nearly sixty-two I received 
an injury from a fall, which confined me closely 
to the house while it did not apparently affect my 
general health. This made study a pleasant pas- 
time. Shortly after the rascality of a business 
partner developed itself by the announcement of 
a failure. This was followed soon after by 
universal depression of all securities, which 
seemed to threaten the extinction of a good part 
of the income still retained, and for which I am 
indebted to the kindly act of friends. At this 
juncture the editor of the ‘Century Magazine’ 
asked me to write a few articles for him. I con- 
sented for the money it gave me, for at that 
moment I was living upon borrowed money. 
The work I found congenial, and I determined to 
continue it. The first volume, as well as a por- 
tion of the second, was written before I had 
reason to suppose I was in a critical condition of 
health. Later I was reduced almost to the point 
of death, and it became impossible for me to 
attend to anything for weeks. I have, however, 
somewhat regained my strength and am able 
often to devote as many hours a day as a person 
should devote to such work.” 

This is Grant’s reference to the closing months 
of his life. One of his most intimate friends, an 
old comrade in arms, has described the same 
period as a struggle between Grant and death, the 
former being determined to complete his task and 
sinking soon after it was done. The heroic nature 
of the struggle he thus waged with the last enemy 
aroused a very deep and wide-spread sympathy 
in many lands. The result is now in the hands of 
all readers. 

Grant came of a good American stock. His 
ancestor, Matthew Grant, reached New England 
in 1630; his grandfather, Noah Grant, was at the 
battle of Bunker Hill; and, as a lad, his father, 
Jesse Grant, lived in the family of the father of 
the John Brown, “ whose body lies mouldering in 
the grave, while his soul goes marching on.” 
Grant as a boy often heard his father speak of the 
hero of Harpers Ferry. But although the 
traditions of the family were good their circum- 
stances were humble, and there was nothing that 
gave any promise that in after days any member 
of it would become famous. Except perhaps one 
fact. Grant’s father, conscious of his own defective 
education, resolved that his children should have 
all the advantages he could give them. And this 
resolution did play an important part in fitting 
his son for future greatness. 

Grant was trained from early life in the school 
of labour. He knew what it was to spend day 
after day and week after week in hard manual 




















toil. He frankly admits, “I did not like to work, 
but I did as much of it while young as grown 
men can be hired to do in these days.” Entrance 
to the West Point Military Academy, the one 
doorway into the regular army of the United 
States in Grant’s youth, was by the nomination of 
a member of Congress. Here Grant’s father 
becomes a powerful agent in influencing his son’s 
career. Eager to do the best for his boy, he 
secured a promise of a nomination. Grant’s 
unwillingness to accept it when offered was soon 
overruled. He puts the case very clearly. ‘ He 
(Grant’s father) thought I would go, and 4 
thought so too tf he did. 1 really had no objection 
to going to West Point, except that I had a very 
exalted idea of the requirements necessary to get 
through. I did not believe I possessed them and 
could not bear the idea of failing.” Here Grant 
unlocks one secret of his character. He could 
not bear the idea of failing, whether the object 
aimed at was the capture of Richmond or the 
successful prosecution of a college course. He 
went, and though he was not by any means the 
most brilliant man of his year, he graduated 
creditably. He was never attracted towards a 
military life. During his stay at West Point a bill 
was introduced to abolish the Academy, and it 
was quite a disappointment to him that it failed 
to pass. He seems to have laid many schemes 
to avoid entering the army at all. In the light of 
his after career this is as curious as the fact that 
when the civil war broke out and he was anxious 
to get a commission, things at the first seemed 
to conspire to prevent him. But he did enter the 
army, and his first few months were largely occu- 
pied with falling in love with the lady he after- 
wards married. He was to see active service 
much ‘earlier than he had expected, for not long 
after he had become a second lieutenant the war 
with Mexico broke out. 

The war was brought on by the annexation of 
Texas to the territory of the United States. 
Though compelled by duty to take part in it, he 
does not hide his opinion of that struggle. ‘“ For 
myself I was bitterly opposed to the measure, and 
to this day regard the war which resulted as one 
of the most unjust ever waged by a stronger 
against a weaker nation.” Yet, far as it was from 
his thought or knowledge, that war was destined 
to have a mighty influence upon his after history. 
It developed his personal bravery; it gave him 
experience of actual war immeasurably superior 
to all theoretical learning, and, chiefest of all, it 
gave him a personal knowledge of many of 
those men who twenty years later were to be 
his brothers in arms or his deadliest foes. Little 
as he knew it, he was winning some of his battles 
twenty years before they were fought. The first 
great achievement in the Civil War that marked 
Grant out as a coming man was the capture of 
Fort Donelson. General Buckner, who was only 
third in command, was left to surrender the fort 
and nearly twenty thousand men, his chiefs igno- 
miniously deserting their posts. Grant says of him, 
at the time of the surrender: “I had been three 
years at West Point with Buckner, and afterwards 
served with him in the army. In the course of 
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our conversation, which was very friendly, he said 
to me that if he had been in command I would 
not have got up to Donelson as easily asI did. I 
told him that if he kad been in command I should 
not havg tried in the way I did; I had relied very 
much upon their commander (General Pillow) to 
allow me to come safely up to the outside of their 
works.” 

Grant’s sketch of the Mexican conflict is graphic 
and interesting, and has the charm of absolute 
novelty for most English readers, but we have no 
space to dwell upon it here. He contrasts the 
two prominent generals concerned in it in words 
that throw light upon his own military methods. 
‘* Both were true, patriotic, and upright in all 
their dealings. Both were pleasant to serve under, 
Taylor was pleasant to serve with. Scott saw 
more through the eyes of his staff officers than 
through his own. His plans were deliberately 
prepared, and fully expressed in orders. Taylor 
saw for himself and gave orders to meet the 
emergency without reference to how they would 
read in history!” 

Many are the stories current as to Grant’s desire 
to ‘‘see for himself.” In the crisis of a battle he 
had no sense of personal danger, or at least none 
that made itself perceptible to the eye of an ob- 
server. He would sit on horseback or stand 
unconcernedly under fire until he had seen what 
he wanted; he could write an order or a short 
despatch while bullets were flying past him as 
neatly and as quietly as at his headquarters. 
Sherman used to say that the chief difference 
between himself and Grant was that the latter 
never cared in the slightest about what he could 
not see the enemy doing. He was always too 
intent on his own plans to be very anxious about 
what the enemy was doing, except in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

At the close of the Mexican war Grant soon 
came to the conclusion that it was needful, if he 
were ever to secure a competence, that he should 
leave the army. So, like Sherman and many 
another, he resigned his commission and entered 
into civil life. What he might have done in 
commercial enterprise the world will never know. 
His path was to lie in quite otherdirections. He 
had tried several plans and found none of them 
answering very well, when the eventful year, 1860, 
eame, dividing the United States into two hostile 
camps, and by the election of Abraham Lincoln 
making the struggle which began in 1861 inevit- 
able. It has never been easy for Englishmen to 
see why the Southern States had no right to 
secede. Many who have been convinced by 
the stern logic of events that secession was not 
expedient, and in the long run would have been 
most disastrous, yet have a lurking suspicion 
that the balance of argument was on the side of 
the South. It would be difficult to put the case 
more clearly or more conclusively than Grant 
does. 

“In the case of the war between the States it 
would have been the exact truth if the South had 
said, ‘ We do not want to live with you Northern 
people any longer; we know our institution of 
slavery ts obnoxious to you, and, as you are grow- 





ing numerically stronger than we, it may at some 
time in the future be endangered. So longas you 
permitted us to control the Government we were 
willing to live with you. You have been sub- 
missive to our rule heretofore; but it looks now 
as if you did not intend to continue so, and we 
will remain in the Union no longer.’ Instead of 
this the seceding States cried lustily, ‘ Let us 
alone ; you have no constitutional power to inter- 
fere with us.’ The fact is, the constitution did 
not apply to any such contingency as the one 
existing from 1861 to 1865. Its framers never 
dreamed of such a contingency. If they had 
foreseen it the probabilities are they would have 
sanctioned the right of a State or States to with- 
draw rather than that there should be war between 
brothers. . . . Wecould not and ought not 
to be rigidly bound by the rules laid down under 
circumstances so different, for emergencies so 
utterly unanticipated. The fathers themselves 
would have been the first to declare that their 
prerogatives were not irrevocable. They would 
surely have resisted secession could they nave 
lived to see the shape it assumed.” 

History has justified this reasoning, and in the 
recent writings of some of the most prominent 
men on the Southern side during the war there is 
the confession that it is well the secession did 
not succeed. Grant had no difficulty in settling 
his course. Though not an ardent Abolitionist, 
and not a member of the Republican party, he 
was fully prepared to fight for the maintenance of 
the Union. His course was slow at the first, but 
from the capture of Fort Donelson early in 1862 
he steadily grew in the estimation of his country- 
men. His victories in the West compensated in 
some degree for the disasters in the East. Step 
by step he rose, until early in 1864 the supreme 
control of the war was given to him by Senate 
and people. His command was on a scale un- 
equalled in modern times. The frontier line of 
conflict was 2,000 miles in length, and from his 
headquarters at City Point he controlled the 
movements of a million soldiers. He held the 
three armies of the South in an ever-tightening 
grasp, and at length utterly crushed out their 
power of resistance. The supreme interest of the 
struggle centred in his conflict with Lee, and 
there were not wanting many who prophesied 
that the conqueror of Buckner and Pemberton, 
of Bragg and Johnston, would find more than his 
match in Lee. Here is Grant’s own view given 
after his clear and interesting sketch of the Wil- 
derness campaign. ‘‘General Lee, who led the 
army of Northern Virginia in all these contests, 
was a very highly esteemed man in the Con- 
federate Army and States, and filled also a very 
high place in the estimation of the people and 
press of the Northern States. His praise was 
sounded throughout the entire North after every 
action he was engaged in. The number of his 
forces was always lowered, and that of the 
Northern forces exaggerated. He was a large, 
austere man, and, I judge, difficult of approach to 
his subordinates. To be extolled by the entire 
press of the South after every engagement, and bv 
a portion of the press of the North with equal 
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vehemence, was calculated to give him the entire 
confidence of the troops, and to make him feared 
by antagonists. It was not an uncommon thing 
for my staff-officers to hear, ‘Well, Grant has 
never met Bobby Lee yet.’” 

Tke struggle was very severe. In the five 
battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North 
Anna, Totopotomy, and Cold Harbour, fought 
between May sth and June 12th, 1864, Grant lost 
in killed, wounded, and missing 40,000 out of an 
army of 116,000. Lee’s army numbered 80,000, 
and fought strictly on the defensive in a difficult 
country unknown to the enemy, but thoroughly 
familiar to him. When the battle of the Wilder- 
ness began the armies stood in a peculiar relation 
to each other. As Grant puts it, they “‘ had been 
confronting each other so long without any de- 
cisive result, that they hardly knew which could 
whip.” Both were experts in the art of entrench- 
ing and making speedy and effective use of all 
natural advantages. But it was Grant who at- 
tacked, it was Lee who stood on the defensive. 
He did this “in a country in which every stream, 
every road, every obstacle to the movement of 
troops, and every natural defence, was familiar to 
him and his army. The citizens were all friendly 
to him and his cause, and could and did furnish 
him with accurate reports of our every move. 
Rearguards were not necessary for him, and 
having alwaysa railroad at his back, large. waggon 
trains were not required.” These advantages to 
a very large extent balanced Grant’s superiority in 
numbers. 

The fighting was often of a very severe kind. 
Here is one sample. In the battle of Spottsyl- 
vania Hancock broke through and captured an 
important section of Lee’s line, who, in turn, 
made desperate efforts to regain possession of it. 
“Five times during the day he assaulted heavily, 
but without dislodging our troops. His losses 
must have been fearful. Sometimes the belliger- 
ents would be separated but by a few feet. In 
one place a tree, eighteen inches in diameter, 
was cut entirely down by musket balls.” 

No return of his losses was ever made. But 
Grant’s end was being daily accomplished. At 
first it was to destroy Lee’s army, but later his 
object was to keep Lee so busy that he could 
detach no troops while Sherman was marching 
through the heart of the South and Sheridan 
clearing the valley of the Shenandoah. 

It was early in this struggle that Grant penned 
his famous despatch. Once before a phrase in 
one of his letters had caught the popular fancy. 
At the beginning of the war there was a great 
deal too much elegant despatch-writing and dilet- 
tante warfare. The deeds of many generals were 
so ludicrously in contrast with their despatches that 
when Grant;in reply to a note from Buckner at 
Fort Donelson asking for terms, wrote, ‘‘ No 
terms, except an unconditional and immediate 
surrender, can be accepted. I propose to move 
immediately upon your works ;” and when tidings 
of the surrender accompanied the despatch, the 
people at once caught it up, and Grant became 
known as “‘ Unconditional Surrender Grant,” and 
many generals were satirised because they gave no 








promise of ‘moving immediately” in any direc- 
tion. 

So, after the battle of Spottsylvania, Grant wrote, 
“‘T purpose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer ;” and again this sentence was written 
upon the popular mind and took the nation’s 
fancy as the other had done two years before. So 
many generals had proved unequal, even when 
they had gained a victory over Lee, to reap any of 
its fruits, that the country had come to consider a 
retreat almost as natural after a victory as after a 
defeat. McClellan allowed Lee to escape after 
Antietam when he ought to have shattered his 
army ; and Mead, after the still more signal victory 
of Gettysburg, allowed Lee’s broken forces to 
escape. But the tone of Grant’s despatch showed 
that he meant going forward; and though it took 
longer than “all summer,” he fought on until 
Lee, the last hope of the South, surrendered his 
whole command, which, after losing nearly 20,000 
men in a six days’ retreat, even then amounted to 
30,000 men. 

It has been the fashion in many quarters to 
depreciate Grant’s military skill as compared with 
Lee’s. The truer way is to perceive the peculiar 
excellence of both. Lee was magnificent in 
defence, and almost all his successful battles were 
of this character. At Antietam and Gettysburg, 
where he attempted a vigorous offensive, he met 
with disaster. A right appreciation of Grant’s 
power depends upon an accurate knowledge of the 
conditions of the case. Until he became supreme 
the armies of the North were, to use his own 
image, “‘like a balky team, no two pulling toge- 
ther.” His atm was not any one particular 
victory, but the speedy, complete destruction of 
the armed power of the South. When he assumed 
the command the Union armies were divided into 
nineteen departments under seventeen com- 
manders. ‘ Before this time,” he says, “‘ these 
various armies had acted separately and indepen- 
dently, giving the enemy an opportunity of de- 
pleting one command, not pressed, to reinforce 
another more actively engaged. I determined to 
stop this!” So, regarding the Army of the 
Potomac, then near Washington as the centre, 
Sherman at Chattanooga was the right wing, 
gradually swinging round to the rear of the 
enemy, and Butler at Bermuda Hundred the left 
wing. All commands were put into a state of the 
highest possible efficiency, and used so far as 
could be in united attacks. A glance at the map 
of the United States, and a comparison of the 
relative situations of the mouth of the James 
River, Washington, and Chattanooga, will show 
what a vast extent the field of war covered. At 
the outset of the 1864 campaign Grant gave 
Lincoln a rough outline of it, explaining that the 
best defence all along the line was to attack the 
enemy wherever he could be found, and that cap- 
tured territory could be best guarded, and raids by 
the enemy prevented by keeping him _ busy. 
Lincoln at once caught the idea, and replied, 
“Oh, yes! I see that. As we say out West, ‘if 
a man can’t skin he must hold a leg while some- 
body else does.’”’ 

Grant succeeded in carrying out his plan, and 
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it is idle now to find fault with his methods. All 
the others who had taken it in hand, McClellan, 
Burnside, Hooker, Meade, etc., had most signally 
failed, and not only so, but they had made their 
successors’ task the harder by giving Lee the 
prestige of victory, and the army of Northern 
Virginia the inspiration of success. 

It is out of our power to indicate even in out- 
line the closing struggle of the war. Though 
determined to crush the South so long as she bore 
arms against the Union, Grant never forgot that 
her soldiers were his brethren. And hence, when 
the time came for deciding the terms of Lee’s 
surrender, Grant showed no disposition to make 
them hard. Before we glance at this crowning 
achievement of Grant’s career, a few lines ought 
to be given to the incidents inseparable from such 
a career, and of which Grant gives only too few. 

At the battle of Shiloh Grant and two officers 
were riding leisurely along a clearing, with no 
idea that an enemy was near, when suddenly a fire 
both of artillery and musketry opened upon them 
from some woods close by. They lost no time in 
getting out of range. One had dropped his hat, 
the horse of the second dropped dead, and a ball 
had broken Grant’s scabbard in twain. On 
another occasion while on the march Grant 
stopped at a house for a glass of water and 
allowed most of his escort to ride on. His hosts 
were genial and he stayed on. Later, the lady 


of the house asked him to stay to dinner, but the 
gentleman not seeming at all cordial he declined. 
Had he stayed he would have been captured, as a 
detachment of Confederate cavalry were close at 


hand, and a caller at the house had gone post- 
haste to bring them. ‘They followed Grant some 
distance, but at length gave up the chase, when, 
as Grant says, ‘“‘had they gone three-quarters of 
a mile farther they would have found me with my 
party quietly resting under the shade of trees, and 
without even arms in our hands with which to 
defend ourselves.” Just before starting on his 
last campaign Grant was returning in a train to 
Culpeper from a visit to Washington, and at 
Warrenton Junction he saw in the distance a 
heavy cloud of dust, and found that it was caused 
by the Confederate Mosby, who was chasing a 
small body of Federal Cavalry. ‘‘ Had he seen 
our train coming no doubt he would have let his 
prisoners escape to capture our train.” 

Had the chance bullet at Shiloh taken a slightly 
different course, had Grant accepted the invita- 
tion to dinner, had Mosby seen a train in the 
distance, the whole course of American history 
might have been altered! : 

There are touches of humour here and there in 
the volumes that make them pleasant reading. 
On one occasion Grant and his staff were resting 
on the verandah of a fine house, the lady of the 
house and an elderly lady being there also. 
General Burnside came up, and bowing to the 
ladies remarked that he supposed they had never 
seen so many “live Yankees” before. ‘‘ Oh, yes 
I have,” said the elderly lady; ‘“‘many more.” 

‘““Where ?” said Burnside. ‘In Richmond.” 
Prisoners, of course, was understood. 

During Sherman’s march through Georgia the 








orders were to live as freely as possible off the 
country. A party discovered some chickens under 
a house, and they were almost moved to spare 
them by the piteous complaint of the owner that 
these had been given her by a preceding party, 
who had taken all the rest. They almost relented 
when one of them, looking again at the chickens, 
carried them off, remarking, ‘“‘ The rebellion must 
be suppressed if it takes the last chicken in the 
confederacy.” 

Orders had been issued to kill all bloodhounds, 
as these used to be kept for hunting slaves. One 
day a soldier, seizing a poodle, was carrying it off 
to execution in spite of the heart-rending appeals 
of its mistress. ‘‘ Madam,” he said, ‘‘ our orders 
are to kill every bloodhound.” “ But this is not 
a bloodhound.” “ Well, madam,” said the soldier, 
as he went away with it, “‘ we cannot fell what it will 
grow into tf we leave it behind.” 

In the closing scenes of the war Grant dis- 
played great energy. Through the winter of 
1864 and 1865 he had held Lee in the line at 
Petersburg while Sherman marched through 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina. 
As soon as the roads permitted, the process of 
grinding Lee’s army to powder began. It was 
short, sharp, and decisive. When the end came 
the magnanimity of Grant was very apparent. 
He gives a concise and clear story of the clos- 
ing scenes, all the more interesting from the 
fact that already a cycle of legend has begun 
to cluster around them. On the day of the 
actual surrender he writes: ‘‘ When I had left 
camp that morning I had not’ expected 
so soon the result that was then taking place, and 
consequently was in rough garb. I was withouta 
sword, as I usually was when on horseback on the 
field, and wore a soldier’s blouse for a coat with 
the shoulder-straps of my rank to indicate to the 
army who I was. When I went into the house I 
found General Lee. We greeted each other, and 
after shaking hands took our seats. What Lee’s 
feelings were I do not know, but my own, which 
had been quite jubilant on the receipt of his letter, 
were sad and depressed. I felt like anything 
rather than rejoicing at the fall of a foe who had 
fought so long and valiantly. We soon fell into 
conversation about old army times. He remarked 
that he remembered me very well. Our conver- 
sation grew so pleasant that I almost forgot the 
object of our meeting.” 

Grant wrote out the terms, making them as light 
as possible, and even stopped a salute that was 
being fired in honour of the victory. He had no 
disposition to exult in the hour of triumph. 

He recalls with pleasure how the officers of the 
two armies fraternised and how old friendships 
were renewed. He indicates briefly and vigor- 
ously the strength and weakness respectively of 
North and South throughout the whole struggle, 
and he sketches from full knowledge the characters 
of the leading Northern generals. For Lincoln 
he everywhere exhibits the highest respect, 
** Lincoln gained influence over men by making 
them feel that it was a pleasure to serve him. He 
preferred yielding his own wish to gratify others 
rather than to insist upon having his own way.” 
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Burnside “ was generally liked and respected. He 
was not, however, fitted to command an army.” 
Hooker ‘‘ was not subordinate to his superiors. 
He was ambitious to the extent of caring nothing 
for the rights of others.” In one way or another 
most of the prominent men of the war come in for 
a share of Grant’s keen discriminating description. 
His verdict may not always be that of the multi- 
tude, but, as he pertinently remarks, he describes 
them as they appeared to him. 

He thus sums up his views on the whole con- 
flict. ‘* The war has made us a nation of great 
power and intelligence. I feel that we are on the 
eve of a new era, when there is going to be great 
harmony between the Federal and the Confederate. 
I cannot stay to be a living witness to the correct- 
ness of this prophecy, but I feel it within me that 
itis to be so. The universally kiad feeling ex- 
pressed for me at a time when it was supposed that 
each day would prove my last, seemed to me the 
beginning of the answer to ‘ Let us have peace.’” 

Not long after writing these words General 
Grant passed away. As an earnest of the fulfil- 
ment of his hope he was attended to the grave not 
only by his trusted subordinates, but also by some 


who had fought long and bravely against him. He 
was pre-eminently a man for his time. The 
United States will never let his memory die. The 
book wrung from him by the stern hand of trouble 
has revealed to the world the simple kindly nature, 
the honest transparency, the single-hearted devo- 
tion to duty of the man who was Lincoln’s great 
coadjutor, and who, even in the stress of the 
deadly conflict, acted in all his relations with the 
South upon the martyred President’s noble words, 
showing “ malice towards none and charity to all.” 
No one wishing to gain a fair conception of what 
the great American civil war was like can afford 
to neglect this self-revelation of the chief actor in 
its most important scenes. And no one reading 
it intelligently can fail to see that Grant owed his 
success to no stroke of fortune but to persistent 
hard work, ardent love for his country, an absence 
of self-seeking, and a greater desire to see his 
country saved than to see himself in the proud 
position of her saviour. The field on which he 
played his part was conspicuous, and the conse- 
quences of his deeds will be far reaching, but the 
chief qualities of his character can be exhibited as 
well in the lowliest as in the most exalted life. 
R. L. 


Summer’s €bc. 


OH, the joy of well-earned leisure, 
When the days seem made for pleasure, 
And the peaceful hush of Nature all the weary-being 


fills ; 


When dear friends go forth together 
In the golden August weather, 
To the ocean or the moorland, or the everlasting hills ! 


Some, whose work hath been with rigour, 
Gather strength and joy and vigour, 
On the breezy mountain summit, free as birds that sing and 


soar ; 


Others in the mellow gloaming, 
Through the harvest-fields are roaming, 
Or rejoicing in the ripple of the salt tide on the shore. 


There is merry childish laughter 
Where the wavelets, following after, 
Scatter in a thousand sparkles round the feet that dance with 


glee. 


There is silence deep and tender 
Where, far off, the sundown splendour 
Shines an aftermath of glory on the meadows of the sea 


Sweet to rest, our labour ended, 
By such joy and peace attended, 
When the summer leans to autumn and the light is in the west ; 
All the fever of endeavour 
Seems to pass away for ever, 
And life’s many cares and troubles like the great sea sink to rest. 


MARY ROWLES. 
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PART II. 


HE Eastern face of the Mounc 1s the most 
striking of all. Looking up from a point 
near the north-east angle, the place takes 

the form of a pyramid of beautiful proportions, 
of which the apex is the tower of the central 
church, and the base the machicolated walls with 
towers and bastions. 

Rising as it does from the level plain of sand, 
there is nothing to distract the eye, and it is a 
sight which grows more impressive the longer 
we look. But even as it is, we are losing much 
of the effect by being so close, for the nearer we 
approach the base the more dwarfed the height 
naturally appears. As we recede the Mount 
towers up higher and higher. 

The walls and ramparts are more or less out of 
repair, but the restoration scheme includes a re- 
novation of the fortifications as nearly as possible 
to the pristine condition. It would require a 





MONT ST. MICHEL, NORTH-EAST ANGLE. 


thorough knowledge of military fortification to be 
able to describe accurately the plan of the walls 
with their curtains, bastions, etc., but it is evident 
that they were carefully designed, for the place 
was impregnable, and resisted all attacks, whether 
by land or sea. 

The south side I have already described. Cress- 
ing the embankment, we re-enter the town, having 
made the complete circuit, the distance being 
about eleven hundred yards. 

The next morning I devoted to making a sketch 
from the north-east corner. The tide, which 
during the night I had heard as it came roaring 
up the Couesnon and spreading over the sands, 
had receded, and, looking out seaward, the vast 
level plain stretched away, apparently to the hori- 
zon, broken only by the rocky island of Tombe- 
laine, some three miles to the north-west. The 
sun was shining brightly, and now and then, when 
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I rested and looked out towards the bay, I saw, or 
thought I saw, green trees reflected in still lakes, 
a complete mirage. Merry sounds of singing and 
talking came ringing along the level surface of the 
wet sands, and it was difficult to believe that they 
could possibly come from those tiny little dark 
specks which were moving in the distance—fisher- 
men or mussel-gatherers. Sometimes a little 
moving spot, away in the distance towards 
Avranches or Granville, would gradually develop 
into a party of country folk driving rapidly to- 
wards the Mount to spend a holiday. 

In front of me as I sat was this wondrous pile 
of ancient walls and houses, creeping up the 
granite rock and crowned with buttressed abbey 
and pinnacled church. In the clear air the voices 
of children playing somewhere in the abbey pre- 
cincts, or the lively chatter of French visitors 
climbing the steps towards the Merveille, could be 
distinguished even to the matter of their talk, for 
sand, like water, carries sound a long distance. 
Once some bells clashed out from somewhere 
above, and the sound came pealing down and 
echoed away to the distant shores. 

At last, when I rose, for it was time for the mid- 
day meal, the mirage on the horizon was broken 
by a glancing line of white, and there were gleams 
of moving water. It was the tide turning and 
commencing its steady rush. At low water the 
sea recedes about eight miles from the Mount, and 
the roar, as it comes up over the sands, can be 
heard a long way off. The speed of the flowing 
sea has been much exaggerated; it travels slowly 
and steadily, but still it is not well to venture too 
far without a guide who understands the condi- 
tions of the sand and the tide-table. In the 
churchyard I noticed a headstone marking the 
grave of a poor young English girl who was 
caught some years ago by the rising tide near the 
Tombelaine island and overwhelmed in the quick- 
sands. 

After lunch I went up to the abbey, and, enter- 
ing under the twin towers of the Donjon, joined a 


party who were going round the interior under the 
charge of one of the official guides—old soldiers, 
who are employed by the French Government as 





guardians. After this, the production of a sketch- 

book was a sufficient passport to the building, I 

was at liberty to wander about alone among the 
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THE CHATELLY. 


crypts and chapels. Nothing could exceed the 
courtesy and kindness of these guardians—very 
different from England, where too often a pencil 
is looked upon by the Bumble and verger breed 
as an instrument of evil or destruction. To 


Minjin 
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attempt anything like a description in detail of 
the history and architectural features of the 
interior would involve travelling far beyond the 
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limits of this paper. Any one wishing to gain a tion and remarks a hot Radical—who vented his 
thorough knowledge of these details could not indignation at the sight of the cells on three 
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CLOISTERS, 


do better than to procure the architect M. unfortunate clericals who were near him. When 
Edouard Corroyer’s ‘‘ Descriptive Guide of Mont they remonstrated he struck a tragic attitude and 
St. Michel,” published by Ducher and Co., 

of Paris. 

Suffice it for me to say that for two or 
three days I spent a good part of my time 
in wandering about or studying crypts, 
chapels, dormitories, halls, and cloisters, 
each one of which is worth a whole chapter 
to do anything like justice to. In parti- 
cular, the refectory and the cloisters are 
exquisite examples of thirteenth-century 
work. Down below are some gruesome 
cachots, or dark cells, some entirely without 
a gleam of light. I tried the experiment 
of shutting myself in one of these, and, 
judging from the sensations of a few 
minutes, many a poor forgotten wretch 
must have died in madness, shut in from 
light and sound of the outer world, and 
perhaps left to starve. It gave one a 
creepy feeling to sit by the steps leading 
down to these horrible dens and think of 
the inhuman cruelties perpetrated there. 
But it was not altogether solitary work 
sketching in these places, for at constant 
intervals throughout each day parties of 
visitors came the round, generally with a 
good sprinkling of priests amongst them. 
There was one visitor—a French commercial 
traveller, and evidently from his conversa- 
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appealed to the official guide—“ Monsieur, est il 
défendu de pa~ler politique ici?” And on receiving 
the reply, ‘‘ Mais, non, monsieur!” he proceeded 
to rub it in again. Pointing to the cell, he turned 
to his enemies, 

“Voila un de vos 

arguments!” 

Just a word or 
two anent the his- | 
tory of the Mount 
may perhaps give 
some readers a 
desire to know 
more. 

Weare told that 
there are no con- 
structions on the zs 
rock built before i “it | 
the eleventh cen- | 
tury, but tradition Ht 
finds an origin in itl 
the legend that nto we 
the Archangel 2° 
Michael appeared R tor = Thea 
to St. Aubert, a : Si 
Bishop of Avran- 
ches, in a dream 
and commanded 
him to build a 
church in his 
honour. Thisthe 
bishop appears to 
have neglected, 
until at last the 
archangel appear- 
ed again and laid : > 
his finger on St. 

Aubert’s head, the 

touch fracturing 

his skull, and then the unfortunate prelate bestirred 
himself. He probably told his friends that the 
idea had suddenly struck him! So early in the 
eighth century he built a church, and afterwards 
an abbey. From that time pilgrims began to 
resort to the Mount, and the fame of the place 
grew. After the death of Charlemagne some 
wanderers, seeking refuge from the devastating 
hordes of Rollo, came hither, and from this time 
dates the origin of the town. 

In the eleventh century were begun the build- 
ings, some of which still exist, and for some cen- 
turies after these structures were added to or 
replaced when fire and lightning wrought ruin, 
as they often did, spite the dedication to the protec- 
tion of St. Michael. 

The Mount has stood many sieges, and the 
English fruitlessly wasted the lives of knights and 
men-at-arms in the endeavour to seize this strong - 
hold. After the battke of Agincourt the English 
are said to have encamped on the little island of 
Tombelaine, and from thence attempted the cap- 
ture, but in vain. In 1435 they made a last assault, 
but were tepulsed, and abandoned their artillery, 
of which the two bombards placed just inside the 
town by the Porte du Lion formed a part. 

In the long list of abbots of Mont St. Michel 
perhaps the best known and the most remarkable 


was Robert de Torigny, who wielded the crozier 
from 1154 to 1186. Although a friend of Henry 1 
of England, he was the first to denounce him after 
the murder of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, 

and the remorse- 
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ful king did pen- 
ance before him 
at Avranches. 

He was buried 
in 1186, but in 
September, 1875, 
the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis wrote to 
the “ Times,” de- 
scribing in a most 
interesting letter 
the discovery of 





dred years before. 
He thus describes 
it : 

“Turning from 
the débris of the 
tower, 1 ap- 
proached the spot 
covered with a 
rough sail-cloth. 
We lifted it; a 
stone coffin-lid 
split in half cover- 
ed the niche. We 
lifted that, and 
the hot Septem- 
ber sun smote in 
full upon all that 
was left of the 
great man before whom kings and turbulent 
knights once trembled. When he was first un- 
covered he lay complete, wrapped in one long 
simple robe of apparently fine linen, a silken 
wrapper of some kind being swathed round his 
body. He wore great leathern shoes, part of 
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\ i mn CY) the remains of 
| f SS > this old Norman 
| ‘a. . abbot, buried 
| e | ae nearly seven hun- 
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which remain. His skull, of vast dimensions, 

was broken in twain, but his lower jaw is com- 

plete, with all his teeth perfect save one. He 

was eighty years old. He measured five feet and 
290 
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a half. He wore no ring, but a leaden crozier, 
with its wooden handle, lay beside him; the wood 
went to pieces almost immediately. 


RAMPART STEPS. 


‘“The bones seemed to me much broken and 
oxydised. They say he was embalmed, but of this 
I could find no trace. Several bands and 
ribands were quite recognisable, though rotten, 
but a large leaden medallion with the follow- 
ing inscription was well preserved : 

‘*** Hic Requiescit Robertus De Torigneio. 
Abbas Hujus Loci [a hand held up in _ bless- 
ing]. ag [on the other side}. Qui Prefuit 
Huic Monasterio. Xxx. Annis. Vixit. 
Vero. LXxx. Annis.’ 

‘In a tomb by his side lies the body of his 
successor, Martin de Furmendeio. His bones 
are more complete, but not a particle of his 
vestments remain—only his crozier and medal. 
He was buried in a wooden coffin; the great 
abbot lay simply in a granite niche.” 

Early in the nineteenth century the First 





Napoleon converted Mont St. Michel into a 
house of correction, and Louis xvi con- 
tinued this profanation. The most ruthless 
damage was done; pillars were cut into to 
support floors and partitions, into which 
the magnificent halls of the Merveille were 
divided. 

Previously in the eighteenth century Louis xv 
used the dungeons for state prisoners, and 

it was here that one unfortunate prisoner, 
Henri Dubourg, was shut up and died in the 
iron cage —which, however, appears to have 
been made of wood. The guide points out an 


arched niche in a narrow passage, about eight 
feet wide and four and a half feet deep, barely 
high enough at the top of the arch for a man 
to stand upright in, as the place of the iron cage. 
There are some rusty old iron staples still fixed in 
the stonework each side, and it is difficult to ex- 
plain their presence there unless the niche was 
used as a cage of some sort. An unfortunate 
wretch shut up there, by squeezing himself in 
one corner, could just catch a glimpse of a bit of 
light coming through a barred window. But I 
must quit history and get back to my hotel. 

In the evenings, after dinner, we sat outside 
in the narrow street. On the other side, just 
opposite us, an old embrasure in the wall had 
been converted into a sort of scullery, where 
two witchlike old women washed innumerable 
dishes by the light of a tallow candle, which 
threw weird caricature shadows behind them 
as they moved. The watch-tower just inside the 
king’s gate stood up black against the sky and 
the ramparts, and the lights from the houses and 
from the Chinese lanterns, hung here and there 
instead of lamps, threw fitful illumination on the 
low lean-to roof of the little shop where rosaries 
and beads and souvenirs of the pilgrimage to the 
sacred Mount are sold, and on the old green- 
covered walls. 

Then up long flights of steps to my sleeping 
quarters, a hundred feet above the Barbican, by 
the entrance-gate. Standing on the terrace up 
there one could not help thinking of the many 
knights and pilgrims whose footsteps had trodden 
the stones of the little narrow street below. 

Edward the Confessor, Harold and his con- 
queror William of Normandy, then a kingly figure 
with bowed head, scourge-scarred back, doing 
penance for the murder of the old archbishop in 
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the cathedral of Canterbury, a long procession of 
French kings and nobles, among them the pious 
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Charles de Blois, who is said to have “ cheminé 
nudz piedz depuis Rennes en Bretaignes jusques 
en ce Mont.” And amongst the pilgrims is a well- 
known face and figure, no other—mzurabile dictu ! 
—than our own Merry Monarch. Bishop Lanfranc 
and St. Anselm are in the crowd, and Madame de 
Sévigné too. Then there are the poor wretches 
of prisoners come to be shut out from the light of 
day and to rot in the cachofs. In the midst is the 


mysterious figure of the “‘Man with the Iron 
Mask.” 

Mont St. Michel to-day is stripped of its monks 
and its prisoners too. It is now a national monu- 
ment of France. 

My time is at an end, so I turn my back on the 
grand old Mount, and, with more whip-cracking 
and g-r-r-r-ring and waving horsehair, | am 
whirled away homewards. 

F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
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A HOSPITAL 


wards are at the top of the building. ‘That 

is where the accidents are brought in. Any 
moment of the day or night a whistle through the 
tube may announce that a fresh case is coming 
up. Possibly it may prove a matter of a sprained 
ankle, possibly of injuries only just short of death. 
Outsiders imagine life in the surgical ward to be 
a constant succession of shocks to the nerves. 
But all who enter there leave nerves behind; or, 
to speak more correctly, the nerves are kept 
tense, guarded, ready for all surprises and all 
demands. Still, I have heard Nurse Wilmot 
confess to a strange sensation, though more of 
excitement than of dread, when she sees the 
form of the foremost of the two policemen 


y the St. James’s Hospital the men’s surgical 


bearing the stretcher appear round the corner of 


the door. The questions must rise unbidden— 
What poor soul is this brought here for its 
appointed measure of pain? and what destiny is 
this day’s work to consummate? Is it death, or 
is it life weighted with some crippling injury ? is it 
moral salvation or moral ruin? The drift of a 
life, of perhaps many lives, may be determined 
this hour. 

But one can only imagine such _ reflections 
occupying the mind as the nurse watches the new 
patient carried to a bed under some one else’s 
charge. If he is to be under her own care there 
is no margin left for them, all her power must be 
summoned to the front and absorbed in the duty 
of the moment. His hurts have been attended 
to downstairs, dressed and bound, but there is 
still much for the nurse to do which requires 
prompt attention and a steady hand. She must 
fly hither and thither, alert yet composed. If it is 
a case of fracture a special bed must be prepared. 
If the vital heat is lowered by the shock hot 
Dotthes must be at once procured. Then the 
patient must be made as clean and comfortable as 
his condition permits, and if he is neither insen- 
sible nor too ill he must, during the process, be 
cheered and soothed by kindly speech. 

Nurse Wilmot has told me many stories of 
patients that have come under her care, and one 
of them I will set down here as nearly as I can 
remember as she told it to me. 


At about half-past six o’clock one winter 
afternoon the well-known sound came up the 
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tube, and Sister Janet directed that one of my 
beds should receive the new-comer. It was a 
young man, a strapping fellow. Of his face I 
could see little, for it was bound up for injuries 
to the head and jaw, and one of his arms was 
broken. I expected to hear that he had fallen 
from a scaffold, or had been run over in the 
street, but the policeman said they had brought 
him from his own home, where they had been 
told he had fallen downstairs. The story could 
have only one meaning, I feared. The majority 
of the cases come to us through drink, and the 
policeman, as he told it, made a sign which was 
sufficiently explanatory, if any explanation were 
needed. 

“There was an old woman mixed up in it, his 
mother, and I take it they’d been soaking to- 
gether,” said he. 

The new patient took no part in these explana- 
tions. Though he had not uttéred a groan I 
could see he was in great distress, and he could 
speak only with difficulty. 

““T’m glad, at any rate,” said I, “that you 
appear to have no wife and family to be pinched 
while you’re out of work. You're better off than 
a great many that come here.” 

He nodded his head and looked at me, and I 
saw at once that he had been misjudged—he had 
not been drinking. The look was too direct and 
intelligent, and so expressive of manly endurance 
that my sympathy went out to him at once. We 
have sympathies as tender as other women, we 
nurses, I hope, though sometimes we joke and 
laugh when other women would cry. 

“You're not a drinking man ?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

‘The doctors will tell you to-morrow morning 
that’s in your favour.” 

Hicks, the stout cabman in the next bed, over- 
heard the remark. ‘‘ Now, nurse, come, we ain’t 
no need to be told that. We ain’t under no delu- 
sion as to the voos in this ere place, and if we 
was, ere’s Thomson at ’and to expound ’em to us 
at hany hour of the day hor night.” 

This speech was intended as a challenge to 
Thomson, the pale-faced shoemaker in the next 
bed, who accepted it as such, and a discussion 
followed which was much relished by such of the 
invalids round as could hear it. 

“T’m a credit to my principles,” says Hicks, 
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expanding his cheeks. ‘Fifteen stun if a pound, 
and roses in my cheeks. A pretty complexion 
yours is for the blue ribbing.” 

‘*T won’t deny you’re a good weight,” chuckled 
Thomson, ‘“‘so much the heavier for a fall when 
you've taken a drop more than enough.” 

‘I ain’t ashamed of a broken leg. It’s a 
haristocratic complaint,” retorts Hicks, ‘ not like 
your pleurisies and such-like that comes of livin’ 
low.” 

I did not hear any more of the discussion, nor 
which had the best of it in the end. Thomson 
had the sense on his side, but then Hicks had the 
laugh, and in consequence was the favourite in 
the ward. My attention became completely taken 
up with my patient, who had sunk into a very low 
state now that he was quietly in bed. I had done 
all I could for him, and was occupied in another 
part of the ward, when I saw Sister Janet bringing 
a woman up to his bedside. I was sorry to see he 
had such belongings, for he seemed to be a 
respectable decent young fellow. This woman 
was the most disreputable-looking object you can 
imagine. Her battered bonnet kept slipping back 
off her head, in spite of her aimless clutches, and 
her ragged shawl was of a dirtiness unspeakable. 
Anderson, my patient, was so ill that when Sister 
Janet moved away I came forward to keep an eye 
on things. He sat propped up with pillows on 
account of the injury to his jaw, and he could not 
reply to his mother’s remarks, except by feeble 
signs. But this did not seem to matter much. 
She was very voluble, and addressed herself to me 
and to Hicks in the neighbouring bed. She said 
all in a breath what a pity it was when a fine 
young man like her son, and the only support of 
his widowed mother, took to drink, and how she’d 
begged and prayed of him to leave it off, as sure 
she was that no good would come of it, and now 
her words had come true, for he had fallen down 
the height of a flight of stairs on to the stones, 
along of the railings giving way when she was 
a-getting him up as drunk as anything, and now 
here he was, and she without a farthing, and would 
1 kindly lend her a trifle; and she ended witha 
burst of tears. Of course I could see what Sister 
Janet, being rather inexperienced and charity 
itself, had not noticed—that the woman was her- 
self under the influence of drink and must be got 
away as quickly as possible, which I proceeded to 
do. Of course the scene was witnessed by all the 
patients near at hand. I fancied Hicks looked 
somewhat abashed, though he was reading his 
paper with great diligence. I suppose he ex- 
pected Thomson to improve the occasion for 
teetotalism ; but Thomson, with, I thought, some 
delicacy, left the incident to point its own moral. 

It must have been an hour after the departure 
of the mother when Sister Janet beckoned me 
across the ward. 

‘‘Here is another person asking for No. 9,” 
she said. ‘They should not have given another 
pass to-night. I can’t let her in. She came just 
after the other woman was gone, and she has 
been standing outside for above an hour. Try 
and see if you can persuade her to go.” 

I went out. What a contrast from No. 9’s last 





visitor! A small, slim girl, pale as death, but 
quite collected. She clasped her hands. 

“Ah, if madame would permit me within! It 
is his mother that was come. That she has made 
harm, it is possible, yes. But I would not make 
him harm, me. I would regard only, and is it 
that madame thinks it would make him harm? 
Ah non, impossible ! ” 

** Are you his wife?” 

The pale face flushed. ‘‘ Ah non; to-morrow, 
madarae, we marry ourselves.” 

Poor things! I felt forthem. But I told her 
it was better for him to be kept quiet, and that 
she could come and sit with him to-morrow, 
being visiting afternoon. 

** But, madame, if he die! 
I speak to him, ah it is nécessaire! 

I told her that he was not dangerously hurt, 
that being a strong, sober young man, there was 
every chance of a speedy recovery, and that as 
his jaw was hurt he could not speak to her if she 
went to him. 

“I will expect, madame, all the night, if it is 
nécessaire, I will expect till he sleep if I may 
then regard him.” 

I could resist the pleading no longer, and I 
suspected Sister Janet of sending me to the task 
because she was unable to do so. I went back to 
her. No, it would not do, she could not go back 
from her word. However, she finally gave way 
so far as to consent to the girl’s coming inside and 
looking at Anderson from where he could not see 
her. ‘Then she went away somewhat pacified. I 
offered to give any message she liked. 

“Ah, non, madame,” she said, “‘ you are so 
good. I thank you from my heart. But madame 
understands the words must come from me to 
him. Tell him that I come—that is ail.” 

The girl was very winning. 

As the hours passed, Anderson, distressing 
though his condition was, uttered no sound of 
complaint, and once when I adjusted his pillows 
and got a spoonful of milk between his lips with 
great effort, he managed to say, ‘“‘I feel ever so 
much better.” And the night nurse told me next 
morning that he had been just as patient during 
his sleepless night. The little French girl came 
that afternoon at the earliest moment of visitors’ 
time and stayed till the latest. She sat by the 
bedside and held his hand, as quiet as a little 
mouse. She did not appear to say much, but I 
suppose they had a language of their own. She 
came every week. His mother also came, but 
not so regularly. The girl never yielded her 
place to the elder woman, but sat still by the 
bedside, looking at her all the time with an 
extraordinarily fierce expression. The woman 
seemed to me cowed by it, and never stayed long. 
I was so interested in the two young people that 
I used to watch them as I sat at my needlework 
at the end of the ward. I wondered what was 
going on below the surface. It was evident that 
the elder woman and the younger were not friendly 
to each other. The young man, I thought, 
between the two, might have a difficult position. 
He went on fairly weil for some time, and by 
degrees grew able to speak and eat with comfort, 


It is nécessaire that 
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but his arm did not progress as it should. It was 
a very bad case of what the doctors call a 
compound comminuted fracture. How the acci- 
dent happened remained a mystery. I had my 
suspicions, but could make nothing out of Ander- 
son, who was extremely reserved. When I asked 
him how he came to tumble downstairs like a 
baby, he answered that he supposed it was along 
of clumsiness, and that in their place the stairs 
were dark and rotten. But I could not believe he 
had fallen without a cause, and as I felt sure the 
cause had not been drink, I could not help sus- 
pecting there had been some foul play. 

He had been in hospital a month or five weeks 
when the doctors began to look very grave over 
the arm, and at last one morning they broke it to 
him that it would have to be amputated. I did 
not hear how he took it at the first, for I went 
into the ward kitchen on pretence of fetching 
something for the doctors, and cried. Such a 
fine, good young fellow, just going to be married, 
and by trade acarpenter! I said to myself that 
he would bear it like a man. But when I got 
back, to my surprise I found the doctor much out 
of patience. Anderson had flatly refused to have 
it taken off! ‘Here, nurse,” cried the doctor, 
“you come and talk to him and persuade the 
silly fellow not to throw away his life,” and he 
left me to the task. We nurses are used to 
bringing a bright face and firm voice to such tasks 
as these, even when our hearts are sore, as mine 
was then. But it was of no use. Anderson, 


poor fellow, seemed as if turned to stone; all the 


life had gone out of his face. He was hard and 
silent, and replied to me only by curt refusals. 
This state of things went for some days. Every 
morning the doctors tried again, but I left off 
arguing, for I saw it was of no use. However, I 
looked to visitors’ day to change his mind, and 
only wished it had been nearer, for his arm was 
in a terrible state. And yet I dreaded it too, 
thinking of the shock the news would be to the 
poor little French sweetheart who had been 
hoping so soon to be his wife. Would she have 
nerve enough to set aside her own feelings and 
try to reconcile him to the loss of his arm, and 
the altered life before him ? 

The afternoon arrived, and I saw poor Anderson 
with a face that made my heart swell with pity, 
watching the door. But she was not as punctual 
as usual. The afternoon wore on, the visitors left 
the ward, and she had not come! The mother 
came and stayed a few moments only, looking 
scared, I thought. I did not hear anything that 
passed between them. She looked to me some- 
what the worse for drink. I do not know when I 
have been more taken in than by that girl’s not 
appearing. I had counted on it with such cer- 
tainty. I could scarcely believe the time was 
gone, even while I looked at the clock. As for the 
poor fellow, I could only guess at what he felt. 

‘*Do you know why your friend has not come 
to see you to-day ?” I asked him, as carelessly as 
I could. He was so shy of talking about himself 
that I was afraid of scaring him. He only said, 
*“No, I don’t; not for certain;” but he looked at 
me as if he half wanted to tell me more, and I 
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And so it did that night 


thought it would come. 
He said, just as 


when I gave him his medicine. 
I was leaving him, 

“I say, nurse, I want to send a letter.” 

“Do you?” I said; “I will write it for you 
with pleasure. Who is it to be sent to?” though 
of course I knew. 

“It’s to my girl,” and he grew red and very 
bashful. 

“I suppose you want to tell her about your 
arm?” 

“She knows that. There was a man went out 
yesterday that lives in our yard, and he told my 
mother, and shetold her.” 

So this was the end of the little French girl's 
devotion! Now that there was no chance of his 
being able to keep her she would not even come 
to see him. As I could not say what I felt I held 
my tongue. Anderson went on, ‘‘ Will you say in 
the letter that she needn’t be afraid of me wanting 
to keep her to her word? ‘Tell her I ain't going 
to have my arm off. I'll take my chance. I don’t 
want anything from her, but just to come once to 
see me for the sake of old times. Don’t forget to 
put that in, nurse—for the sake of old times. 
Perhaps she is in the right of it to keep away, but 
I'd rather she’d come, just for once, do you see?” 

I wrote the letter and posted it. I should like 
to have added a few words of my own to the young 
lady, but I thought I had better not meddle. 
Would you believe it? No answer came from 
that heartless girl. The arm was getting worse, 
and the doctors said that nothing but amputation 
could save his life. But Anderson couldn’t be 
moved from his resolve. He said that if die he 
must, why he could die like a man, but that he'd 
known a fellow that kept his leg for twenty years 
after the doctors wanted to cut it off. But he was 
so low and looked so hopeless, that I feared he did 
not care much which way it went, and that was 
terribly against him. He needed something to 
give him heart enough to face life afresh as a 
cripple, and to bring himself to beg for such work 
as a cripple can do—he who had been a skilled 
artisan, an aristocrat of labour. A woman who 
loved him might do it, I thought, but visiting day 
came round, and again the mother came, but no 
sweetheart, and there could be no longer any 
doubt of her faithlessness. I begged Anderson to 
take it like a man, give up thinking of her, and 
have his arm off next morning. I told him it was 
pride that stood in his way, but that he would 
show a far better kind of pride in submitting to 
the will of God, and making the best of his mis- 
fortune like a brave man. He listened to me 
with attention, and though he did not answer I 
saw I had made an impression; though, I am sure 
as I spoke, and thought of his ruined life, I felt how 
different a thing practice and precept are. By- 
and-by he said, 

‘**Nurse, perhaps I didn’t ought to say it, but I 
can’t trust to what my mother says.. I can’t get to 
the bottom of what she told me this afternoon. 
She’s a spite against my girl on account of my 
taking to her. You go out of doors, don’t you, 
nurse ?” 

He asked this so wistfully that I hastened to 
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assure him I would go anywhere he liked for him 
in my off-duty time. So it was settled I should 
go to the house where his mother and the girl 
both lodged, and see if all was right. Happily, I 
had leave of absence that evening after tea. ‘‘ You 
see my mother is overtaken with the drink now and 
again,” he said, in a shamefaced undertone, ‘and 
she has a terrible grudge against Marie, on account 
of its being along of her that she was put out with 
me ; and you see, Marie don’t make no allowance 
for her being in the drink that evening. And she 
don’t know what fear is, that girl. She'll up and 
say anything to the old woman.” In his excite- 
ment he never saw that he was letting out his 
secret. I held my peace and marvelled at the 
absence of bitterness towards the mother who had 
been the cause of his misfortunes. 

I had no difficulty in finding the court to which 
Anderson directed me. It was such a place as 
none but the London poor are doomed to live in. 
I should not have relished going into it after dark 
but for my nurse’s garb, in which we are safe 
anywhere. And if I had been timid I need only 
have addressed myself to a policeman and he 
would have walked with me anywhere. So many 
of the force have been nursed by us that they are 
always pleased to show us attention. 

I had made up my mind to see the girl herself, 
if possible; but when I made my inquiry for her 
of the grimy person who lived, with many others, 
no doubt, on the ground-floor, I found that she 
had left the house! Did they know where she 
was gone? No, they did not, nor did they know 
whether Mrs. Anderson was in. I might go up 
and see, if I liked, upon which they disappeared 
into the gloom, and banged a door. I thought I 
had better try “ going up,” and it was well I did 
so, for I met a tidy-looking woman coming down, 
who not only could tell me that she had seen 
Mrs. Anderson go out, but that she knew where 
the young woman had gone to, but would not tell 
me unless I wanted it “for her good.” SolI got 
the address and went to find the place, though I 
half-repented me of the errand, for this changing 
lodgings secretly, as if to cut off all appeal, seemed 
to me the most heartless thing the young woman 
had done. ‘ Three pair back” being the direc- 
tion I received at the front door, I groped my 
way upstairs as pitch dark as they usually are in 
such houses, and in answer to my tap Marie her- 
self appeared at the door. The room was as neat 
as possible and quite pretty in its poor way, and 
she herself dressed in a trim dark dress with 
snowy French cap and apron. But it was only in 
the moment that passed before she recognised 
me that I had the heart to observe all this. Poor 
child, how she cried! I am afraid I began by 
being harsh to her, being so full of her supposed 
heartlessness. 

‘* Ah, madame, is it that he thinks me faithless ? 
Madame, since I could not go to-day I write to 
him even now, voyez-vous.” And I saw that she 
had been sitting with pen and paper before her. 
“Ah, le pauvre garcon! I could not go, non; I 


am blanchisseuse at the French laundry and the 
principal change itself; and she know not me 
and permit me not to go at the right hour, and 
last week I go plus tard, and they say no, it is 
past the hour, and then I write a word and give it 
to the commissionaire to give to my Jean. And 
is it that he had the heart to forget it? mais oui, it 
must be so. And is it possible that mon pauvre 
Jean think me faithless? Ah, madame,” and the 
poor girl sobbed and cried so bitterly that I put 
my arm round her and made her lean on my 
shoulder. She was so absorbed in the piteous 
idea of Jean’s suffering through doubts of her 
love that she seemed hardly to take in the idea 
of his losing his arm. ‘‘ His mother say she tell 
me? Ah, non, she nevare tell me, madame, and 
the letter, I have not receive it, non. I come 
away because that his mother is so méchante, so 
bad. She hate me forthat Jean loveme. Madame 
knows that she made to fall my Jean because we 
marry ourselves next day, and that he work for 
me then. Ah, he is too good to her, but then, 
voyez-vous, she is always his mother, yes.” 

‘‘She might forget her anger now that he is 
able to work for neither of you,” said I. 

Marie ceased crying, and drew herself away 
from my arm, looking at me with a pale fixed face, 
as on the first occasion I had seen he. 

‘“* Ah, le pauvre ange, his arm, I forget! Madame 
says he will lose it. Tell me.” 

I told her all about it, and of his refusal to sub- 
mit to the operation. 

** Mais comment, my Jean is not coward!” and 
her eyes flashed. ‘‘ He is desolé that he cannot 
work, say you? But I can work—me! I work 
well, I get the good wages; and if I will not 
work! And as you say, madame, in your so kind 
way, one can do much with one arm, if one cannot 
be carpentare. Ah, how that God is good, for it 
is the left arm, n’est-ce pas, that he will lose!” 

“*Come back with me now,” I said, “‘ and per- 
suade him to have it done to-morrow morning” (I 
did not like to say “before it is too late”). “I 
will get you in, and we must hurry, for my time is 
nearly up.” 

“If I will come!” said Marie, and she was 
ready in a moment. 

I left her waiting downstairs while I went to 
Sister Janet, who was only too glad to obtain ad- 
mittance for her, and she was soon by the bedside 
of her “ Jean.” Of course, I did not hear what 
passed between them. When she went away 
Marie threw her arms round me and kissed me 
and smiled, with the tears running down her 
cheeks. The smile was one of pride and thank- 
fulness, and the tears were for poor Jean’s arm 
that was going to be taken off next morning. 
Anderson’s face when I went to him did me good 
to see, for hope and life had come back into it. 

‘“*T’ve changed my mind, nurse,” said he, “ and 
I know you'll be glad to hear it;” and then he 
whispered, ‘I don’t want any medicine, my girl 
has been enough medicine for me!” 

E. E. BEIGHTON. 
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OLD JEWISH FAMILIES IN ENGLAND 


PART II. 














From a rare Engraving) 


[in the possession of Mr. Alfred Newman, 


JACOB KIMCHI, 


F the eight Chief Rabbis, or Chachamim, who 
have presided over the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jewish congregation of London since its es- 

tablishment 230 years ago, four are still represented 
in the community by their descendants. These 
are Abendana, the Nietos (father and son), and 
Meldola. 

Rabbi Jacob Abendana was born in Spain in 
1630, and is said to have been descended from 
the Ibn-Danons, one of whom, Saadiah ben 
Maimon Ibn-Danon, was Chief Rabbi of Granada 
from 1460 to 1502. Abendana emigrated early in 
life to Holland, and was invited in 1680 to become 
Chief Rabbi of the London Jewish community in 
succession to Rabbi Jacob Sasportas. At the 
same time his brother Rabbi Isaac Abendana also 
settled in England and taught Hebrew at Oxford 
and Cambridge. In the ‘Jewish World” of 
December 26th, 1879, is a letter signed “S. R. 
Abendana,” in which the writer claims lineal 
descent from Isaac Abendana. Mr. Hananel 
Abendana is also a descendant. 

At Abendana’s death in 1696 the dignity of Chief 
Rabbi was conferred on Solomon Ayllon, who 
retired in 1700 to assume the ecclesiastical direc- 


tion of the Amsterdam community. There are 
still Avyllons in London, but I do not know that 
they claim any connection with the family of 
Chacham Ayllon. The next Chief Rabbi was 
David Nieto, one of the most distinguished 
scholars ever elected to the high position. He 
was at once philosopher, physician, poet, mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and theologian, and at the 
time of his election was practising medicine at 
Leghorn. It was during his tenure of office that 
the present Bevis Marks synagogue was conse- 
crated. He died in 1728, and was succeeded by 
his son Isaac Nieto, who resigned in 1755. His 
son Phineas was master of the congregational 
schools. The Rev. A. H. Nieto, late of Kingston, 
Jamaica, and at present residing in London, is a 
grandson of Phineas Nieto. 

The Meldolas also came from Italy, and doubt- 
less took their name from the small town of 
Meldola near Forli. It is interesting to note that 
in the same neighbourhood is a village called 
Montefiore. Raphael Meldola, who was appointed 
Chief Rabbi of the London Portuguese Jewish 
community in 1805, was son of Moses Meldola of 
Leghorn, formerly Professor of Oriental Languages 
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at the University of Paris. His grandfather had 
been Chief Rabbi of Pisa. Remote ancestors of 
the family dwelt in Toledo, Spain, and the pedi- 
gree is traceable without a break for 407 years. 
The distinguished physicians, Amatus Lusitanus 
and Felix Montalto, belonged to the family. Rabbi 
Meldoia was an accomplished scholar and pro- 
found theologian. His son, David Meldola, was 
also an ecclesiastical officer of the synagogue, 
and, together with Mr. Moses Angel, head master 
of the Jews’ Free School, founded the ‘‘ Jewish 
Chronicle.” The present Professor Raphael 
Meldola is a grandson of Chief Rabbi Meldola. 

The eldest daughter of Chief Rabbi Meldola 
married the Rev. David Aaron De Sola, one of 
the ministers of the synagogue, and a learned 
scion of a very ancient family. The traditions of 
the De Solas span the whole range of post- 
Biblical Jewish history. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem their ancestors are said to have migrated 
to Egypt, and then gradually skirted the coast of 
northern Africa until, at the Pillars of Hercules, 
they crossed into Spin and settled in Andalusia. 
It is impossible within short compass to trace out 
the many ramifications of the De Sola pedigree. 
Suffice it that the family flourished under both 
Gothic kings and Moorish khalifs, producing an 
uninterrupted succession of public men—rabbis, 
physicians, and philosophers. In the ninth cen- 
tury Don Bartolomé De Sola became Viceroy of 
Navarre, and in the fourteenth another member 
of the family was distinguished as a soldier. An 
Isaac De Sola was preacher in London from 1690 
to 1700. Dr. Benjamin De Sola was _ court 
physician to William v of Orange. His brother 
was grandfather to the Rev. D. A. De Sola. 
Another brother settled in Curacgoa, and a de- 
scendant of his was one of Bolivar’s generals. 
Connections of the family are still living in Lon- 
don. The descendants in the main line are, 
however, resident in Canada and the United 
States, where they are still foremost in the various 
walks of Jewish public life. 

Coming now to the reliable genealogies of the 
German or Ashkenazi division of the Anglo-Jewish 
community, the first family to be mentioned is 
that of the Rothschilds. A volume might be 
written in explanation and denial of the fables 
already recounted of this famous house. Suffice it 
to say here that their name has been Rothschild 
for more than 200 years, and that it was zo/ adopted 
in the first instance from a house-sign in the 
Frankfort Ghetto. The family seems to have come 
originally from the Danish town of Roeskilde, in 
the island of Zealand. The so-called ‘“ Stamm- 
Haus,” which was only acquired by Mayer Amschel 
Rothschild in 1780, was really known by the sign 
“Zum griinen Schilde,” and this probably gave 
rise to the story of the Red Shield. Towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century an ancestor of 
the present family was warden of the Frankfort 
synagogue. His son was, for a time, Chief Rabbi 
of Wurzburg, and his grandson, who was a famous 
Talmudist and Cabalist, officiated successively as 
Rabbi of Prague, Bamberg, Hesse, and Worms. 
Mayer Amschel Rothschild, the founder of the 
great financial firm, was born in 1743, his father, 








Amschel Moses Rothschild, being a merchant 
in the Frankfort Judengasse. He appears to 
have had transactions with England at an early 
period, and, having been appointed chief court 
agent (Oberhofagent) to the Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel, was concerned in the transport of the 
subsidies paid to the German princes by Eng- 
land, and also in the investment of German 
money in English securities. The shrewdest of 
his sons was Nathan Mayer, who established him- 
self in Brown Street, Manchester, in 1797, as a 
manufacturer of cotton goods, exporting to his 
father in Frankfort. He came to England in 1790, 
when only thirteen years old. In 1802, having 
realised a fortune of £ 200,000, he removed to Lon- 
don and founded in St. Helen’s Place a house in 
connection with his father’s gradually increasing 
business. It was here that he married and that his 
eldest son, Lionel, was born. He subsequently 
removed to New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. From 
1808 until 1812 he was engagel in receiving 
from his father the large sums of money entrusted 
to him by the distracted Continental nobility for 
investment in England. The Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel alone committed to his care the sum of 
£600,000. The punctual accounting for these 
moneys, and their repayment with interest after 
the fall of Napoleon, established the fame of the 
firm. It is a curious illustration of the rarity of 
common honesty that this action of the Roth- 
schilds was atopic of wondering conversation at 
ihe Congress of Vienna. Nathan Mayer Roth- 
schild’s three sons—Baron Lionel, Baron Mayer, 
and Sir Anthony—are still well remembered. 
Another son, Nathaniel, married a daughter of 
Baron James de Rothschild of Paris, and settled 
in the French capital. The present members of 
the English firm—Lord Rothschild, Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild, and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild—are 
the sons of Baron Lionel. 

Second only to the Rothschilds in the Anglo- 
Jewish community are the Cohens. Mr. Lionel L. 
Cohen, M.P., who won North Paddington for the 
Tories at the last General Election, and Mr. Arthur: 
Cohen, Q.c., M.P., the eminent lawyer and Liberal 
member for West Southwark, are the leading 
representatives of this family. ‘The Cohens are 
distinguished less for their antiquity than for their 
very high talents and the comprehensiveness of 
their family relationships. Their pedigree is 
indeed only traceable through about five genera- 
tions; but their abilities and the importance of 
their family connections are almost phenomenal. 
It is related that when Levy Barent Cohen—Mr. 
Lionel Cohen’s great-grandfather, and the first of 
the family to settle in England—hesitated to give 
his daughter Hannah to Nathan Rothschild for 
wife, the keen-witted financier turned to his future 
father-in-iaw and said, “If, instead of giving me 
one of your daughters, you could give me all, it 
would be the best stroke of business you had ever 
done.” Levy Cohen, however, did almost as well 
with all his children, and to-day there is hardly a 
single leading Jewish family in London which is not 
descended from him. His eldest son, Solomon, 
married the eldest daughter of Moses Samuel, the 
descendant of Saul Wahl, and was the father-in- 
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law of Sir David Salomons, Mr. John Wagg, and 
Mr. B. Merton. His second son married a niece 
of Abraham Goldsmid, and was the grandfather of 
Mr. Lionel Cohen and of the late Mr. Sampson 
Lucas. His eldest daughter, Hannah, was Lord 
Rothschild’s grandmother. The next, Esther, 


Rothschild and grandfather of the Countess of 
Rosebery; and the youngest daughter, Adeline, 
married an uncle of Sir Barrow Ellis, K.c.s.1. Of 
the high abilities of the Cohens and of their devo- 
tion to their brethren I may hardly speak with a 
due regard for the sensitiveness of their modesty. 
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NATHAN ROTHSCHILD ON ‘CHANGE. 


married the eldest son of Moses Samuel, and was 
the grandmother of the present Barons de Worms, 
and mother of the present Countess of Orkney 
and of the second wife of Sir David Salomons. 
The third, Judith, became the wife of Sir Moses 
Montefiore. Benjamin Cohen, the next child, 
married Sir Moses’ sister, Justina, and was the 
father of Mr. Arthur Cohen. Another daughter, 
Jessie Cohen, married Meyer Davidson, father of 
Mr. Louis Davidson. The youngest son, Isaac, 
was the father of the late Baroness Meyer de 





The future historian of the London Jewry will have 
much to say on the subject when he comes to 
describe the work of organising the community 
and its charities. 

Other leading Ashkenazi families—such as the 
Goldsmids, Worms, Phillips, and Adlers—have 
already been referred to in an earlier part of this 
article. The family of Sir David Salomons, it may 
be added, has a history of considerable interest, 
and its origin has been traced to a very remote 
age. There are many more families of anti- 
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quity and distinction hidden away in the same 
division of the community. As an instance I may 
mention the Wilners of Manchester, who are 
descendants of Elias of Wilna, famed in Jewish 
history as the Wilna Gaon. An industrious friend 
has communicated to me a genealogical tree of 
the family traced in two branches through fifteen 
generations. The Solomons of Edmonton, too, 
are descendants of Mordecai Jaffé, a distinguished 
Jewish philosopher of the seventeenth century, 
who wrote a commentary on Maimonides’ “ Guide 
to the Perplexed.” The late Mr. H. M. Solomon 
was for a time head master of the Jews’ Free 
School, and edited an edition of the Jewish Prayer 
Book. 

Members of other important Jewish families 
have been resident in England, but have become 
extinct through failure of issue or conversion to 
Christianity. Among the former have been the 
Kimchis, Azulays, and Rophés. All students of 
Hebrew literature know the name of Kimchi, 
associated as it is with important achievements in 
Hebrew theology, grammar, and lexicography. 
About a century and a half ago one of the oddities 
of the City of London was an itinerant vendor of 
Eastern slippers, who haunted the vicinity of the 
Royal Exchange. His picturesque appearance 
earned for him the notice of Oseas Humphreys, 
the artist, who painted his portrait, a copy of 
which, from an engraving in the possession of Mr. 
Alfred Newman, is given herewith. This person’s 
name was Jacob Kimchi. He was a son of 
Samuel or Comprato Kimchi, Rabbi of Constanti- 
nople, and could trace his descent from Isaac 
Kimchi, who flourished in Spain in the eleventh 
century. 

In the old Jewish cemetery in Mile End is 
a tombstone inscribed as follows: ‘In memory 
of Signor Yitzhak Leonini Azulay, M.a., twenty- 
two years Professor Regius to the Institute 
of Noble Cadets in Berlin, tutor to H.R.H. the 
Princess Royal of Prussia, member of several 
learned societies, etc., etc. Born at Leghorn. 
Died 16th Tammuz=17th July, 1840.” This 
Professor Azulay was a son of Chacham Raphael 
Azulay of Ancona, and I have his pedigree traced 
through nine generations to Rabbi Abraham 
Azulay of Castile, who left Spain at the time of 
the expulsion by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Rophés are now only remembered in Lon- 
don by a number of charitable bequests which were 
made by the late Mrs. Fanny Rophé to Jewish 
benevolent institutions. The family was, however, 
for a long period well known in Coblenz, where, 
during two hundred years, they produced a line 
of rabbis distinguished alike for their Talmudic 
lore and medical skill. 

The losses to the Jewish community through 
conversion to Christianity have been more ntme- 
rous. They include the Disraelis, Basevis, Bernals, 
Gideons, Lopez, Ximenes, Uzziellis, Drummond- 
Wolffs, Herschells, Palgraves, and many others of 
less note. Of the Disraelis I may venture to write 
in some detail, because not only are they the most 


interesting, but in a few particulars I am able to cor- 
rect their family history as written by Lord Beacons- 
field himself. There is no evidence that the Dis- 
raeli family ever bore the name of Lara, as Lord 
Beaconsfield states, and his assertion as to the rarity 
of the name Disraeli is altogether incorrect. Nor is 
he quite in accord with facts when he tells us that 
his ancestors escaped from the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. The Disraelis are really an Italian Jewish 
family, like the Montefiores, and the story about 
the escape from the Peninsula belongs to the 
family of the first wife of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
grandfather, who was not the mother of his lord- 


ship’s father. She was the second daughter of 


Gaspar and Abigail Mendes Furtado, and was 
born in Portugal. Her widowed mother was im- 
prisoned and tortured by the Inquisition as a 
secret adherent to Judaism, but she managed to 
escape with her whole family to England. Re 
becca Furtado was married to Benjamin D’Israel 
the elder and bore him one daughter, who mar 
ried Aaron Lara. I have already had something 
to say of this union, while treating of the Mendes 
da Costas. Isaac Disraeli, eldest son of Benjamin, 
by his second wife, Sarah Villareal de Seprut, 
married Maria Basevi, sister of George or Joshua 
Basevi, the well-known architect. The Basevis 
were a prominent family in the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity, and Maria’s grandfather, Naphtali Basevi, 
was one of the early Presidents of the Jewish 
Board of Deputies, which initiated the struggle 
for Jewish emancipation. The Basevis seceded 
from the Synagogue with their kinsmen, the 
Disraelis. Isaac Disraeli had four sons (Benjamin, 
Ralph, James, and Naphtali), and one daughter 
(Sarah). Benjamin’s career belongs to English 
history. Ralph married a daughter of Mr. Trevor, 
of the Stamp Office, who had himself married a 
Jewess. She was a daughter of Ephraim Lindo, 
whose wife was a Basevi and aunt of Isaac 
Disraeli. 

It would occupy too much space to give the 
histories of the other converted families at length. 
Of current interest, however, is it to mention that 
the present Lord Chancellor and Home Secretary 
are both of Jewish extraction; Lord Herschell’s 
father, the Rev. Ridley Herschell, was a converted 
Jew of the Ashkenazi section of the community, 
like the father of Sir Henry Drummond-Wolf. 
Mr. Childers is doubly a descendant of the well- 
known financier, Sampson Gideon, father of the 
first and only Lord Eardley. The Gideons, or 
Abudientes, as they were really named, were an 
ancient and distinguished Jewish family. Lord 
Eardley had three daughters. The first married 
Lord Gage ; the second, Mr. Culling Smith; and 
the third, Mr. J. Walbanke Childers. Mr. Culling 
Smith’s eldest daughter espoused her cousin, the 
Rev. Eardley Childers, and their son is the Right 
Honourable Hugh Culling Eardley Childers. 

I might add much on the subject of Jewish 
blood in leading English families where it is 
little suspected ; but I have already exceeded my 
allotted space. LUCIEN WOLF. 
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THE SEAWEED HARVEST. 


“‘fT\HEIR only harvest!” The story told by 
Mr. Colin Hunter’s Academy picture of the 
Seaweeders does not at first sight seem to 

be a cheerful one. The wearily moving sea with 
its wonderful freshness; the wide, bright atmo- 
sphere that stretches away deep into the distance ; 
and the rough, coarse boat with the busy men, 
have almost a pathetic interest. Either the 
harvest is not abundant, or it is not valuable ; 
and the spectator is apt to pity the poor folk 
whose gathering is so strangely meagre. Now, 
harvesting seaweeds does not strike one as a very 
lucrative or desirable occupation; but there is 
just a chance that the pity may be misplaced. 
The trade, in truth, is by no means so forlorn as 
many would suppose ; men may plough the waves, 
but they do not till them; and seaweed does not 
yield such a very hopeless harvest, for its uses 
are many and its crop is large. It gives us tons 
of fertilisers, and many varieties of food. It gives 
us many chemicals used in the arts. It appears, 
unknown to us, in many glues and gelatines. It 
sizes the warps in our looms and the pulps in our 
paper mills. It serves as fining for beer, as 
wadding for clothes, as stuffing for beds, and as 
pugging for walls; and it is even turned to 
account for ropes and fishing-lines, for knife 
handles and water jugs. 


Until within some seventy years seaweed meant 


kelp, and kelp meant soda. But a change has 
come over the alkali trade. Leblanc’s process 
gave a serious check to the kelp-gatherers; and the 
soda now got from seaweed is insignificant com- 
pared with the enormous amount extracted from 
salt. Leblanc is well worthy of the statue that 
the grateful manufacturers have designed for him. 
His was a discovery, as Liebig said, ‘‘ which gave 
an impetus to the progress of industry, second only 
to that of the introduction of steam ;” for soda is 
the basis of nearly all modern manufacturing, 
and by its market vicissitudes Lord Beaconsfield 
gauged the prosperity of the nation. Over three 
thousand tons of soda ash, and two thousand tons 
of soda crystals, are made in this island every week; 
and in the various factories, whose lofty chimneys 
give off such fearful fumes, at least ten thousand 
workmen are employed. And this soda that is 
now so useful was, till the invention of Leblanc’s 
process in 1795, entirely obtained from native 
natron, from saltwort, or chiefly from seaweed. 
How fortunate for the seaweeds that man—for a 
time—found another victim ! 

In the days of the last long war with France as 
many as a hundred thousand people were em- 
ployed in the seaweed harvest off the coast of 
Scotland. The yield was enormous; it was 
estimated that for every one of the seven thousand 
miles of coast-line that Britain boasts, three thou- 
sand tons of weed could be collected per year, 
and in the north full advantage was taken of this 
abundance. The Hebrides returned their six 
thousand tons; even Colonsay gathered its two 


l 


hundred ; and Scotland as a whole yielded not less 
than twenty thousand at a market price of over 
a sovereign per cwt. With the ending of the 
war the trade declined. The high duties on 
barilla vanished, and as, thanks to Leblanc, it is 
less troublesome to decompose salt than to purify 
kelp, the alkali-makers are now almost inde- 
pendent of the sea. 

Kelp, however, is used for other purposes 
besides alkali-making. It is still in demand in 
the glass factories, and it is one of the sources 
of two well-known modern drugs. The sea- 
weed is gathered and dried and burnt in kilns 
to a state of semi-fusion; it is then stirred with 
iron rakes to mix it, and cooled into the 
whitish blue solid masses, like iron slag, in which 
it is sent to Glasgow. There it is broken up into 
pieces like macadam, and goes through a long 
series of chemical dressings, which result, as 
desired, in iodine or bromine. During March, 
April, and May, hundreds of boats are out getting 
in the weed, cutting it as it floats or dragging it 
from the bottom with rakes and grappling-irons. 
Not, however, for kelp is the major part of the 
harvest of the sea collected. The bulk of it in 
Europe is utilised in the even more prosaic form 
of manure ; and provided that the wrack is applied 
to light soils only, and not to clays, and is 
ploughed in at once without being allowed to 
ferment, a very rich fertiliser it proves, as is 
abundantly shown among the clover lands of life, 
and the market gardens and potato, wheat, and 
barley fields of the Channel group. 

In Jersey over twenty-five thousand acres are 
under seaweed manure, and the curious healthy 
briny odour that distinguishes many of the fiel:ls 
is due not to the proximity of the beach but to 
the ashes of burnt wrack that form the top- 
dressing for the growing crops. ‘These ashes are 
merely dusted on the surface, but on an average 
four tons per acre of the freshly taken wrack are 
dug into the soil. All the year round the weed 
that drifts ashore is carefully gathered, and as 
from one small cove of thirty yards across as many 
as forty tons have been carted after a south- 
westerly gale, it is obvious that the quantity so ob- 
tained must be considerable. Since the sixteenth 
century the Jersey laws have dealt with the “ vraic”’ 
harvest, and in 1866 there was passed the new 
statute by the Estates of the island, which now 
regulates the proceedings in connection there- 
with. On the western coast the vraic can be cut 
during the three spring tides beginning with the 
highest tide in March, but never extending beyond 
St. George’s Day. On the eastern coast the vraic 
can be cut during only two tides at that time, the 
third cutting coming during the highest tide in 
May. The time of cutting is fixed with great 
ceremony; the mayors of the parishes assemble 
and confer and apply to the Royal Court to con- 
firm their deliberations and fix the date as they 
propose. In January the vestry meet, and all 
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those who intend to gather vraic during the year 
have to produce a properly certified list of their 
holdings; and in the western parishes the drift is 
divided into sections and allotted in proportion 
to the acreage held. In certain bays no drift- 
weed can be gathered before sunrise or after sun- 
down, or before the tide has ebbed beyond certain 
marks; but on the eastern coast the gathering 
can go on from sunrise on Monday to sunset on 
Saturday, providing that in no case the gatherers 
advance beyond the line of two feet in depth. 
The days for cutting in all the islands are duly 
notified in the newspapers. In the ‘‘ Guernsey 
Advertiser,” for instance, on the 30th January 
last the announcement ran—“ Vraic cutting in 
Herm commences next Wednesday. In Guernsey 
the cutting of vraic 4 fumer begins on Thursday 
and ends on the 15th of March.” 

On the eventful day when the harvest begins 
the country is alive with carts on their way to the 
beach. The carts have each a cage of hurdles 
through whose sides the weed can drain; and a 
pleasant sight it is to see the farmers’ families in 
the hurdled carts armed with their steel forks and 
sickles, and anxious to begin their hard day’s 
work. For though all come to the vraicking— 
fathers, sons, daughters, and servants — the picnic 
is a serious one, and the labour is long and irk- 
some, and not unattended with danger. Two 
hours after high water the attack begins. The 
boats proceed to the distant rocks and start the 
cutting, and the carts go out with the tide and cut 
and load as they go, and bring back the vraick 
out of the reach of the next high-water mark; 
and when it is not possible to do this the spoil is 
deposited under the shelter of some rock, and 
weighted with stones to keep it in its place until 
the tide has again retired. Then it is carted 
home, and ploughed into the fields, a little of it 
being left out to serve as kitchen fuel, and some 
of it being burnt in stacks to furnish the top- 
dressing we have already mentioned. 

Although classed everywhere as wrack, the 
weed is of different species, depending on the 
depth from which it is taken. And it is curious 
how well-marked these zones are found to be. 
First there is the line of Fucus canaliculatus, which 
is almost amphibious, and will remain for days 
together as dry as a rag, and only freshen when 
a spring tide or a storm brings the water up to it; 
then comes the line of Fucus vesiculosus, the sea- 
ware, or black tang, that grows just at the high- 
water mark, and is found even among the grass 
and moss in marshy ground only occasionally 
overflowed by the tide. This is the true kelp- 
ware, and is so called because it is easiest of col- 
lection for the purpose. Oxen, sheep, and deer 
will eat it, and even seek it on the shore in winter 
when other food is scarce. The next line is that 
of Fucus nodosus, the nobbed wrack, easily distin- 
guished by its veinless fronds running up to a 
man’s height long, and growing almost at low- 
water mark; and then, marking the limit, there 
grows the black wrack, Fucus serratus, in which 
so many shellfish have spent their dying hours. 
Below the tide-sweep we get the laminarian zone, 
extending out to seven or even fifteen fathoms, 





crowded with a forest of tangles, such as the 
Laminaria digitata, lurking in deep qttiet bays, 
and sheltering millions of animals and vegetables 
that find enjoyment and protection beneath its 
shading branches; and the ZL. saccharina, that 
fringes so many pools, and forms the thick gar- 
land that sometimes nearly fills them. Both these 
tangles are edible. 

Another pool-loving edible is U/va, the green 
laver that is often taken to show how sea- 
weeds are reproduced. Among its bright green 
leaves some will be found to look limp and 
like tissue-paper. Let one of these half-green, 
nalf-colourless fronds be cut off where the line 
passes, and put under a quarter-inch objective. 
A network of cells will be visible, and in the 
water a number of pear-shaped bodies will be seen 
swimming about. These bodies were once 
classed as animals; they are the zoospores dis- 
charged from the plant, and the emptied and 
emptying cells will prove the truth of the now well- 
known assertion. Let sand be placed in the water 
to hinder evaporation, and it will be found that 
the zoospores will fasten themselves to the side 
from which they derive most light. The zoospores 
owe their motion to their cilia, as do the young of 
many of the lower animals, and this power of motion 
is not restricted to the young. In the case of one 
family of the seaweeds, the chlorosperm, Oscil/a/oria, 
we have a series of constantly swinging, jerking, 
twisting actions on the part of the whole plant 
that would lead most people to deny that there 
was anything vegetable about it. We are, in fact, 
in the debatable land that takes the place of the 
old erroneous hard-and-fast frontier; and, as with 
political kingdoms long at war, the broader the 
strip of neutral ground the soorer will it be recog- 
nised that the natural kingdoms are of common 
growth and ancestry, and closely related after all. 
But we must pass by an attractive subject, for our 
business is not with the life, history, and classifi- 
cation of the seaweeds, but merely with their uses. 
And these are numerous enough to occupy all our 
space. 

One of the pleasantest forms in which seaweed 
is familiar is in the isinglass known as kanten, 
which is now imported in quantities from China 
and Japan. Much care is exercised in its manu- 
facture. The tengusa weed—Ge/idium corneum, or 
Plocaria lichenoides—is washed and boiled to gum- 
like consistency and strained off into large square 
moulds. As the tengusa cools it forms a stiff 
jelly, which is cut up into squares about a foot in 
length. In the night the prisms thus obtained 
are exposed to the open air and allowed to freeze; 
and during the day the sun melts out the surplus 
water, which runs off, leaving a white, horny 
skeleton. This is again cooled down to hardness 
into the flat and moulded strips and tablets in 
which it is shipped. Kanten, or hai thao, to use 
the Cochin name for its purer form, is one of the 
best gelatines yet made for the arts; and among 
the cooks, confectioners, modellers, and makers 
of goldbeater’s skin it is in daily use. 

Another of the Chinese seaweed glues is the 
fu, which is freely employed for sizing the warp 
in silk goods. Fu is not unlike carrigaheen, or 
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Irish moss, and a similar substance is now being 
largely made in France for sizing cotton cloth. 
Soaked in water for a dozen hours and boiled for 
fifteen minutes it gives a clear solution, which 
does not relapse into jelly, and can be laid on the 
fabric and left to dry. It is insensible to damp, 
and does not decompose the solution of perman- 
ganate of potash, so that it is well adapted for 
improving the lustre and heightening the colour, 
not only of prints and muslins, but of silks and 
woollens. The lustre is as important as the 
stiffness, and it is entirely owing to seaweed isin- 
glass that the Chinese fans, screens, and hangings 
retain their freshness and brilliancy to the last. 
The glue is, in fact, almost invaluable to the 
Celestials, for the paper or cloth is first stuck by 
it to the bamboo frames, and then is sized with 
it to receive the decoration. 

From Japan then comes a variety of cut sea- 
weed, whose manufacture has been described at 
length by Consul Quin. The seaweed is carefully 
selected, freed from sand, and boiled in large vats 
until the proper clear green colour is obtained. The 
weed is then hung up on poles to partially dry in 
the open air, and is then once more carefully 
sorted, and all the ragged and whitish pieces are 
thrown aside. The selected weed is then opened 
out by women and rolled into flat coils of about 
ten pounds apiece. As soon as these coils have 
become fairly flat they are twisted open and laid 
one on the other on a board to the depth of about 
ten inches; and the mass is cut into lengths of 
about thirteen inches, which are placed in a 
peculiar press that holds a couple of tons of them, 
and squeezes off all the superfluous moisture. 
This solid mass is then planed down, the shavings 
being about the twentieth of an inch in thickness, 
and one man being expected to plane one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds of them in a day’s work. 
After being duly dried the shavings are put up in 
boxes containing sixty-six pounds each, and they 
are then ready for sale. 

It is not only in a manufactured state that 
Chinese seaweeds find their way to Europe. 
Arachnoidiscus japonicus, which is used for packing 
porcelain and other articles for export, is used in 
France as the basis of most of the trade fruit 
jellies. And seaweeds generally are much more 
in demand for food than formerly. Though several 
have curious medicinal properties, not a single 
poisonous variety is known, so that the field for 
experiment is free from danger. 

In China, amongst the commonest food-givers 
we have, to say nothing of the edible bird’s-nest, 
the yang-tsai, Laurencia papillosa; the iced jelly 
sold in hot weather, which is prepared from the 
tengusa, or Gelidium corneum; the Laminaria 
saccharina, boiled with the pork and served as a 
vegetable; the Chorda filum, that comes to the 
table with the meat or broth; the Gracilaria 
crassia, that flavours the vinegar or the soy; and 
the Gracilaria spinosa, that gives the agaragar, or 
tripe de roche, and forms the bulk of the cargoes 
of the junks returning from Singapore. In 
Ceylon we have Plocaria candida, eaten raw or 
boiled and flavoured, and the fucus, that grows so 
abundantly in the backwater between Putlam and 





Calpentyr; in Chili we have Durvillea utilis, 
formed by the surf into cables several hundred 
feet long, and thicker than the human body, 
affording many a meal; and in Western Australia 
we have Gigartina speciosa, or the Swan River 
jelly. But we can come much néarer home. On 
our own coasts we have Porphyra laciniata, or P.vul- 
garis, the unappetising-looking laver which the 
fishermen gather in early spring and pound, stew, 
and season with salt, pepper, vinegar, leeks, 
onions, or lemon juice. By many this laver is 
looked upon as a luxury and highly appreciated ; 
by a good many more, we are afraid, it is thought 
to resemble patent driers in appearance, and its 
enjoyment is in direct proportion to the success 
with which its slimy fishiness has been masked. 

We make alaria into greens, laminaria into 
stews, and iridcea into pickles, but perhaps the 
most famous of edible seaweeds is the dulse, or 
dillesk, Rhodymenia palmater. The pepper dulse 
belongs to a different genus altogether, its scien- 
tific name being JLaurencia pinnatifida. This 
dulse is by no means bad eating, and is dried and 
chewed like tobacco, or fried, or used as thicken- 
ing for soup or broth, or—and this is the best 
mode of all—cooked to a turn by being rolled 
over with a red-hot poker. Irish moss, or carri- 
gaheen, Chondrus crispus or C. mammillosus, is 
another well-known weed of the sea that fur- 
nishes food for man. Stewed with milk into a 
blancmange and eaten with cream it is really 
toothsome, “though man is not a mermaid,” in 
the words of the poet, and chondrus, sooth to say, 
tastes best when the flavour of the cream is pre- 
dominant. Enthusiasts there are who praise sea- 
weeds to the skies. We think it is fairer to let 
slip the truth at once and say out boldly that 
however nourishing they may be they all havea 
peculiar taste, which to many is offensive. Some 
of them also have strange effects on certain con- 
stitutions. One of the fuci produces exaggerated 
swellings, as shown in Prenties’s account of the 
wreck of the St. Lawrence, and another of the 
same family is generally credited as furnishing 
the chief ingredient in an Amervican patent medi- 
cine guaranteed to reduce corpulency. In Skye 
the dulse is prescribed as_a sudorific; in Norway 
and the Hebrides the tang is taken in glandular 
diseases. 

On the west coast of Ireland Fucus vesiculosus is 
used as a winter feed for cattle, and in places on 
the east coast of Britain the cows and sheep 
browse freely off the seaweeds between the tide 
marks. ‘In Norway the fucus is known as the 
kinetang, or cowweed, and is cropped in large 
quantities. /. serratus, the bredtang, is sprinkled 
with meal and given to the cattle, and the Goth- 
landers boil it and mix it with coarse flour for the 
same purposes. This /. serratus is the black 
wrack which is used for packing crabs and lob- 
sters so as to keep them moist, for, having less 
mucus than the other species, it is less apt to fer- 
ment and putrefy. Another of the fuci, /. dg:- 
fatus, a deep-sea species, is another of the sources 
of iodine. At first the plants are brought ashore 
and, made up into heaps weighing almost a ton. 
They are then “ incinerated,” or burnt in pits and 
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dried. After four or five days putrid fermentation 
sets in, and then in a week the juice is squeezed 
out and evaporated to dryness for the drug. 

In conclusion, we ought perhaps to join in the 
protest against the term ‘‘ weed ” as applied to the 
vegetation of the waves; but if by a weed is 
merely meant an uncultivated plant, we have 
really nothing to say. If, however, weed is the 
descriptive term for a useless plant, we have 
shown that it is singularly inapplicable here ; if 
it is descriptive of an ugly plant it is no happier, 
for no plant is ugly in its home; if it means an 
insignificant plant it still fails to be just, for some 
of the seaweeds are of enormous size. To say 


nothing of the Sargasso Sea of gulfweed, stretch- 
ing over many degrees of latitude and longitude, 
and Chorda filum, with its beds fifteen or twenty 
miles long and six hundred feet wide, which 
represent large masses of small individuals, we 
have the Afacrocystis of the Southern Pacific, that 
has been measured to reach fifteen hundred feet 
in length, the sturdier Wereocyséis, which exceeds 
three hundred feet, and the branching Lessonza, 
with a stem a foot in circumference and fronds 
three inches broad and three-quarters of a yard in 
length, that instead of a seaweed might be much 
more appropriately*known as a sea-tree—and a 
good-looking sea-tree too. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE OLD STORYTELLERS. 


ADAPTED FROM THE EARLY ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE ‘“‘GESTA ROMANORUM.” * 


BY G. LATHOM BROWNE. 


so popular in the East in remote ages, was 

largely adopted by the monks for the sake of 
the impression thus made on the minds of illite- 
rate hearers. ‘‘An apposite or well-told story 
would arouse attention where logical argument or 
abstract reasoning (even supposing the monks 
were able to offer such) would fail to produce the 
slightest effect.” Of these fictitious narratives, 
with their moral and religious applications, a very 
curious and interesting collection is found in a 
work, as old as, if not older than, the fourteenth 
century, entitled ‘‘ The Gesta Romanorum.” Who 
was the author of this series, and in which of the 
European countries it first appeared, is still a 
matter of dispute. In Italy it must have been 
popular previously to the composition of the 
“Decameron” by Boccacio (1348-1358), who 
borrowed many of its stories ; and, in England, in 
“The Moralities of a Dominican Monk,” Robert 
Holkot, who died in 1349, several of them are 
reproduced with scarcely a verbal alteration. Of 
the early English versions we have more than 
thirty manuscripts, in English libraries, of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. On this trea- 
sure-house of stories authors have drawn without 
stint. “The Two Friends” of Boccacio, Lyd- 
gate’s “‘ Tale of the Two Merchants,” Gowers and 
Chaucer's “* History of Constance,” Shakespeare's 
‘“* Merchant of Venice,” ‘“ Lear,” and “ Pericles,” 
Parnell’s “Hermit,” and Schiller’s “ Fridolin,” are 
notable instances of the uses made of these monks’ 
tales. 

The title of the work is misleading. Though 
purporting to relate to Roman history, it includes 
a series of narratives, either not historical and in 
no way connected with the Roman people, or 
grossly misrepresenting their history, and only 
linked to it by prefacing to each tale the name or 


oror through the medium of fables, 


. ; a 
In the Harleian mss., British Museum. 


reign of a Roman emperor who sometimes never 
existed, and who seldom, whether real or false, 
has any connection with the narrative. The 
stories, therefore, present most interesting pic- 
tures of the life and manners of the date of their 
compilation, showing a low state of morals in the 
relation of the sexes, with constant evidences of 
chivalrous and hospitable acts, and a love of 
tournaments, and combats with the dragons and 
wild beasts of Oriental fiction. The preacher's 
interpretation of the story is necessarily drawn on 
the lines of the church teaching of the period, 
and is too often forced in its application to the 
incidents, as well as defective in doctrine. Not- 
withstanding, however, these defects, the moral 
inculcated will be profitable in all ages and all 
states of society. 

In the present selection from this once popular 
book I have followed the text of the earliest of 
the English versions, those in two of the Mss. in 
the British Museum, as published by the Early 
English Text Society.t 


NO. I.—THE FAITHFUL GREYHOUND.—GELERT’S 
GRAVE. 


In the days of the Emperor Cesar there was in 
his realm a knight, named Folliculus, who loved, 
above all things, jousts and tournaments. ‘This 
knight had only one child, a baby son, whose care 
and nurture he confided to three servants, one of 
whom was to wash the babe’s clothes, the second 
to prepare and give him his food, and the third to 
lull him to sleep with songs and rocking. He had 


t “The Early English Versions of The Gesta Romanorum, edited 
by Sidney J. H. Herrtage, London, 1879,” from wh valuable intro- 
duction I have taken the bulk of the information now given of the 
history ef this curious work. The printed English copies since 1600 
have been very numerous, fifteen of them appearing between that date 
and 1703; the latest is that of the Rev. Charles Swan, of Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge, published in 1824. All these are taken from the Latin 
text, and vary considerably from that of the Early English mss. The 
tales in the English versions are more than a hundred in number. 
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also a favourite falcon and a greyhound, which 
never failed in coursing. One day the knight 
proclaimed a tournament to be held in a green- 
sward nigh to his castle, whither came many 
knights to joust and many sightseers. When the 
day came the knight armed himself and went 
forth; his wife and all his men and the nurses 
went forth also, and left the child in the cradle, 
the greyhound asleep by its chamber wall and the 
falcon on its perch. There was a hole in the wall 
of the chamber, in which a serpent had long lived 
and bred. Now when she heard the great noise of 
the people going out to the tournament she put 
forth her head, and, seeing the child alone in its 
cradle, crept out towards it to slay it. But the 
falcon saw her, and made such a noise with his 
wings, that he awoke the greyhound, which shook 
itself, and, seeing the serpent, ran at her, so that 
she was on one side of the cradle and the greyhound 
on the other. Then they fought sore together, 
the serpent wounding the greyhound grievously, 

















THE FAITHFUL GREYHOUND. 


and the greyhound biting the serpent and tearing 
her with his claws till she died. And as they 
fought it happened that the cradle was overturned, 
but, as it had four posts, us it turned over the 
child’s face was kept from the floor, and he was in 
no ways hurt. Then the greyhound, seeing the 














serpent dead, went back to his bed by the chamber 
wall and licked his wounds, which bled griev- 
ously. 

When the tournament was over the three nurses 
returned, and when they saw the cradle over- 
turned, the blood on the floor, and the greyhound 
bleeding by the wall, they thought that he had 
killed the babe. Without going to look for the 
child, “ Let us fly!” they cried; “let us fly! We 
be dead women if we be found!” As they fled 
they met the knight’s wife coming from the 
tournament. 

“Where go ye? Why this haste?” said 
she. 

“* Ah, woe is you and us, for the greyhound that 
you loved so well has killed your son, and lies 
bleeding by the wall of the chamber!” 

*“* Alas !” cried the lady ; *‘ and is my son dead?” 
and fell fainting on the ground, where the knight, 
as he rode back from the tournament, found her 
bitterly crying. ‘Then told she him what the 
nurses had said, and the knight hurried into the 
castle and into the child’s chamber, and the poor 
wounded hound crawled to him to love him as he 
was wont todo. Wild with his supposed loss, and 
believing the tale which his wife had repeated, he 
spurned the hound from his knees, and with one 
blow of his sword cut off his head. 

Then, in fear and trembling, he came to the up- 
turned cradle, and when he raised it saw his babe 
safe and smiling, and the body of the serpent 
which the faithful hound had killed in the child's 
defence. 

“Alas, alas!” cried he; “at the words of my 
wife 1 have killed my faithful hound, that never 
failed of its prey, and killed the serpent that would 
have slain my child! For my son’s sake I will go 
hence away from the world and repent me of my 
froward will.” Then brake he his spear into three 
pieces and went alone into the Holy Land, where, 
with prayer and fasting and alms with other peni- 
tents, he made a fair end of this world. And the 
child grew to man’s estate, and when he was told 
how he had been saved by the faithful hound, had 
a sculptor raise a memorial to his faithfulness, on 
which the battle of the hound and the serpent 
over the upturned cradle told the story of his 
rescue to all who visited the castle. 

The monk who adapted this tale to the manners 
and religion of his time, drew the following moral 
from its incidents. 

“Dear friends, the Emperor Czsar is the 
father of heaven; the knight is the worldly man 
that loveth fhe vanities of this world; and the 
child is a babe washed in baptism. The cradle 
hath four posts, that the child’s face may not touch 
the earth; so the contrite heart must have the 
four cardinal virtues, that it touch not earthly 
things, and not do anything but shall please God. 
The first nurse is Contrition, which by tears 
washeth away sin. The second nurse is Confes- 
sion, which feedeth a man in good works. The 
third nurse is Christ’s satisfaction for sin, which 
maketh a man rest in everlasting joy. Now, when 
the worldly man goeth to the pleasures of the 
world, as the knight did to the tournament, he 
leaveth the soul without help, as the apostle wrote, 
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* Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.”* The ser- 
pent in the hole is the Evil Spirit. The falcon is 
Conscience, that hath the two wings, the one of 
hope for everlasting joy, the other of fear of ever- 
lasting pain. The greyhound is Reason, which 
when stirred from the sleep of sin by Conscience, 
fighteth with the Evil One. The serpent wounded 
the greyhound, that is the Evil One woundeth 
Reason, as often as he persuadeth a man to -live 
wilfully and not by reason, and the clots of blood 
about the cradle are the promises taken on baptism, 
depressed and destroyed by Satan; and so the 
cradle of thy heart is turned to the earth. Never- 
theless, by the help of the cardinal virtues, the 
soul dieth not, so long as it is in the body. The 
three nurses flee when a man lieth in sin, and will 
not be converted to God; but the hound slays the 
serpent as oft as Reason overcometh Satan and 
converteth aman to God. The lady cried and 
fell to the ground, that is when a wretched soul 
turneth to earthly things and delighteth in the 
world; and then she crieth so loud that the man 
(the knight) draweth the sword of a froward will, 
as oft as he followeth the pleasures of the flesh, 
and slayeth Reason that saved the soul against the 
Evil One. Then, O man, if thou hast done evil 
by instigation of the flesh, do as did the knight: 
turn up the cradle of thine heart by repentance 
and good deeds, and then, breaking thy spear, that 
is thy iife, in three parts—that is, prayer, fasting, 
and alms, go to the holy land of heaven. Learn 
also, dear friends, from this tale the danger of acts 
done by passion and of hasty judgments.” 


Of this story, which is of Oriental origin, 
numerous versions are found in several languages, 
and it has its counterpart in the Welsh tradition 
of Prince Llewellyn, so familiar to tourists, at 
Beth Gelert, some six miles to the south of Snow- 
don. According to the Welsh tradition, the 
prince, on his return from hunting, being met by 
his favourite hound, Gelert (Kill-hart), with his 
mouth full of blood, ran to his child's cradle, and 
finding it overturned and the ground round it 
running with gore, slew the hound on the spot, 
but soon discovered that the child was safe in the 
overturned cradle, and by its side a dead wolf, 
which the dog had killed. To perpetuate the 
memory of the faithful hound, and to mark his 
penitence for his hasty act, the prince founded a 
priory, a portion of which exists in the present 
church. In the churchyard a stone is still pointed 
out as marking the grave of Gelert. Llewellyn 
was the last King of Wales, A.p. 1194. 

In the Welsh version, as given by the ballad of 
the Hon. W. R. Spencer (1770-1834), Llewellyn 
misses his favourite hound when hunting, and in 
disgust returns to his palace. 


Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied, 
When, near the portal seat, 

His truant Gelert he espied 
Bounding his lord to meet. 





* The writer of course meant that as is told by the apostle in the 
Gospel. 





But when he gained the castle door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The hound was smeared with gouts of gore, 
His lips and fangs ran blood. 


Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise, 
Unused such looks to meet ; 

His favourite checked his joyful guise, 
And crouched and licked his feet. 


Cnward in haste Llewellyn passed, 
And on went Gelert too ; 

And still where’er his eyes were cast, 
Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 


O’erturned his infant’s bed, he found, 
The blood-stained covert rent ; 

And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 


He called his child, no voice replied— 
He searched in terror wild ; 

Blood ! blood ! he found on every side, 
And nowhere found his child ! 


** Monster! by thee my child ’s devoured ! 
The frantic father cried, 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side. 


Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh ; 
What words the parent's joy can tell, 

To hear his infant cry. 


Concealed beneath a mangled heap, 
His hurried search had missed, 
All glowing from his rosy sleep 
His cherub boy he kissed. 


Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread — 
But the same couch beneath 

Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death. 


Ah ! what was then Llewellyn’s pain ! 
For now the truth was clear, 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
To save Llewellyn’s heir. 


Vain, vain, was all Llewellyn’s woe-~ 
Best of thy kind, adieu ! 

The frantic deed that laid thee low, 
This heart shall ever rue ! 


And new a gallant tomb they raise 
With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles storied with his praise 

Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 


—SPENCER. 
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NO. II.—THE GRATEFUL LION. 


Archelaus, the Roman emperor, in his later 
years married a fair young gentlewoman, on 
whom he doted. She loved him not, but loved 
a young noble with all her heart. After a short 
time the emperor, sorely troubled with her cold- 
ness, purposed to travel to the Holy Land 
and visit the sepulchre of our Lord.  Trust- 
ing in his wife’s faithfulness, he confided to her 
the rule of the kingdom during his absence; and 
when all things for his pilgrimage were prepared, 
took leave of his nobles, and in God’s name set 
forward on his journey. But what did the em- 
press? Privily she went to the master of the ship 
on which the emperor was to sail to Palestine. 

“Sir,” she said, “if thou wilt do that which I 
ask of thee, I will pay thee any money that you 
may demand of me.” 

“My lady,” replied the ship’s master, who was 
a greedy, covetous fellow, “tell me what thou 
wouldest have me to do, and I will do it, if that 
you give me a good reward.” 

“Yes,” replied the faithless wife, “I will pay 
thee before thou dost my will, all that thou may- 
est ask, if thou wilt swear on the Holy Book to 
perform my request.” 

Then on the Book the ship’s master took an oath 
to obey her commands. 

“Sir,” said she then, “shortly my lord and 
master will come to thy ship to travel to Palestine. 
When then ye be in the midst of the sea take him 
and cast him overboard, and thou shalt have thy 
reward.” 

“This shall be done,” replied the ship’s master ; 
“if he only once embark thou shalt see him no 
more.” 

Then did the faithless woman pay the ship’s 
master all that he asked, and he went his way, 
and made ready to receive the emperor. When 
they had sailed away and were come into the 
open sea, suddenly the ship’s master seized the 
emperor and cast him overboard, and suffered no 
man to help him, and then sailed back again 
to the haven which he had left, and told the 
empress what he had done. Right glad was she 
with his news; and telling the nobles, with feigned 
tears, that their lord was drowned in a storm at 
sea, took possession of the kingdom, and after a 
time married the young noble. 

By the grace of God it happened that the 
emperor was a stout swimmer from his youth, and 
when he found himself in the waves, with great 
labour and bitter tears, he took to swimming, and 
prayed to God earnestly, for he never hoped to 
save his life. Swimming on, as he cast up his 
head he saw, not far off, in the midst of the sea, a 
small islet, full of lions and leopards and bears 
and other wild beasts. Thither, then, he swam, 
and when he dragged himself on shore saw naught 
but these, which by God’s mercy did him no 
injury. For three days he existed on such food as 
he could find, and yet was sorely hungered. Then 
he saw a young lion fighting with a leopard, and 
nigh overcome by it, and, taking compassion on 








the lion, drew his sword and smote the leopard 
till it died. When the young lion saw how he was 
delivered from his enemy, he came and fawned 
upon the poor castaway, following him like a dog 
whithersoever he went, and day by day laid a por- 
tion of his prey at his feet. And the emperor, 
gathering sticks and striking fire out of a stone, 
lit a fire and cooked the meat, and so for many a 
long day lived on the prey the lion brought to 
him. 

Each day the emperor went to the shore if 
haply he might see a ship; and after a time he saw 
one sailing rapidly, and he cried to the men in it, 
who when they saw him marvelled greatly, and 
came nigh to the shore. 

“Take me with you,” cried the emperor, “TJ 
am a shipwrecked man, and I will pay thee 
liberally for it.” 

Then the men took him into their ship, and 
when the lion swam after them in the sea, and 
came near to be drowned, the sailors took compas- 
sion on the beast and drew him into the ship, and 
sailed on till they came to a port in the kingdom 
of the emperor. There he landed, and paid them 
what they asked, and, followed by the faithful 
lion, walked on to his own palace gate. As he 
drew nigh to his palace he heard harping and 
luting and piping and trumpeting, and a concert 
of all kinds of music, and as he stood listening to 
all this melody one came unto him from the 
palace, whom the emperor knew well, but the 
man knew not the emperor, for he was much 
changed with all his troubles. 

“Friend,” said he, “‘ what means all this; why 
is all this melody?” 

“Sir,” quoth the other, “‘ this day the empress 
is wedded, and a passing great feast is being 
made to the lords of the empire and all my lady’s 
friends, and for that cause be the curious min- 
strelsy gathered in her hall, to give her solace.” 

“*Sir,” said the emperor, ‘“‘tell me, I pray, 
where is he that was the emperor before, and her 
husband ?” 

“Sir,” replied the man, “‘he sailed to the Holy 
Land, and was drowned at sea in a great tem- 
pest.” 

“‘T pray thee,” said the emperor, “go to the 
lady or to him who has wedded her, ask their 
leave that I May come into the hall and play 
before them with my lion.” 

So the man went in and told them how that a 
fair old man stood at the palace gate and would 
gladly come in and play with his lion that is with 
him before them and all the lords. 

“Let him come in,” said the newly-married 
noble, “and we shall see if his play is worthy of 
reward, for if he play well, truly he shall be re- 
warded.” 

Then entered the emperor with his lion, trust- 
ing that the beast would make a foul play with 
the lord and with the lady. But when he had 
entered, the lion stood quietly beside him like a 
foolish sheep, in so much that all who saw it won- 
dered, and the emperor felt somewhat ashamed, as 
he wist not what performance the lion would" 
gg Then in half-angry words he said to the 
ion, 
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‘So, sir, je vous prie, do thy duty. Will ye 
not come off? Let’s see; have done.” 

Then the lion made a rush at the newly married 
knight, such as was never seen before, and worried 
him till he died. Then he leaped on the woman, 
the faithless empress, and tore the flesh from her 
bones till she died. To no one else of all the 
company did he any harm. Fear fell upon all as 
they saw this. 

“Sirs,” said the emperor, “fear not. Here 
ye see openly the vengeance of God. This 
woman who is now dead was my wife, and I her 
lord, and she was faithless to me, and falsely 
planned my death when I sailed for the Holy 
Land, for she made a covenant with the ship’s 
master that he should cast me overboard into 
the sea, which he did, but God saved me. ForI 
one time helped this lion in his trouble, and he 
would never since then fail me; and now, as ye have 
seen, he has slain the traitor and the traitoress.” 

Then his nobles knew their emperor and lord, 
and were right glad, and with great joy thanked 
God that he had saved him from death. 





The gratitude of the lion was from almost the 
earliest times a favourite subject with the old- 
world storytellers. In a Latin writer of the 











second century of our era (Aulus Gelius) we find 
the story of “‘Androcles and the Lion,”* how a 
huntsman who had lost his way in a forest was 
fed for many days by a lion, from whose foot he 
had drawn out a thorn, which, if I remember 
rightly, is told in “Sandford and Merton,” a 
book once so popular with children, but now 
superseded by the countless children’s books ot 
the present day. It is also found in one of the 
English copies of the ‘‘Gesta” (Additional mss. 
British Museum, No. 9066, and in that in the 
Cambridge University Library). The version 
now given from the Harleian Mss. 7,333, was 
early adopted by the French romance writers and 
thence transferred by the English writer in that 
of Swaine and Gawain. In both of the stories 
the object of the old monk was to illustrate the 
struggle of the Christian man between the spirit 
and the flesh, and to show how by the aid of 
the Saviour, figured in the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah, the temptations of the flesh—the faith- 
less wife and her knight—are mortified by con- 
trition and deeds of mercy, and in the end victory 
obtained over the Tempter. 





* “Noctes Atticz,” a collection, as the writer says in his preface, 
written during winter evenings to amuse and instruct his children in the 
hours of relaxation. This book was first printed in Rome, A.p. 1469, 
and translated into English by Beloe, London, 1795. 
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SUMMER RAMBLES 


IN MY CARAVAN, 


BY GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER IX.—FROM INVERNESS TO LONDON—SOUTHWARD AWAY—A DREARY EVENING AT ALDBOURNE. 





Ny 
WOULD wil- 
lingly draw a 
veil over the 
incidents that 
eccurred and 
the accidents 
that happened 
to the Wan- 
derer from the 
time she left 
~ Inverness by 
train till the 
day I find my- 
self once more 
out on the 
breezy com- 
mon of Streat- 

\ ham, with the 
horses’ heads bearing southward away ! 

But I am telling a plain unvarnished tale, not 
merely for the amusement of those who may do 
me the honour to read it, but for the guidance of 
those who may at some future date take it into 
their heads to enjoy a gipsy outing. 

When I arrived in Glasgow the summer had so 
far gone that it became a question with me 
whether I should finish my northern tour there 











and journey back to the south of England by a 
different route, or whether I should push on and 
cross the Grampians at all hazards, take the whole 
expedition, men, horses, and caravan, back by train 
to London, and tour thence down through the 
southern counties. The New Forest had always 
a charm for me, as all forests have, and I longed 
to take the Wanderer through it. 

So I chose the latter plan, and for sake of the 
experience I gained—dark as it was—I do not 
now regret it. 

I ought to say that the officials of all ranks 
belonging to the railway (North-Eastern route) 
were exceedingly kind and considerate, and did 
all for my comfort and the safety of the Wanderer 
that could be done. 

The wheels were taken off the Wanderer as 
well as the wheel carriages, and she was then 
shipped on to a trolly and duly secured. One 
great mistake was made in not having springs 
under her. 

Men and horses went on before, and the cara- 
van followed by goods’. In due time I myself 
arrived in town, and by the aid of a coachmaker 
and a gang of hands the great caravan was un- 
loaded, and carefully bolted once more on her 
fore and aft carriages. Her beautiful polished 
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mahogany sides and gilding were black with 
grime and smoke, but a wash all over put them to 
rights. 

I then unlocked the back door to see how 
matters stood there. Something lay behind the 
door, but by dint of steady pushing it opened at 
last. 

Then the scene presented to my view beggars 
description. A more complete wreck of the 
interior of a saloon it is impossible to conceive. 

The doors of every cupboard and locker had 
been forced open with the awful shaking, and their 
contents lay on the deck mixed up in one chaotic 
heap—china, delf, and broken glass, my papers, 
manuscripts, and letters, my choicest photographs 
and best bound books, butter, bread, the cruets, 
eggs, and portions of my wardrobe, while the 
whole was freely besprinkled with paraffin and 
derisively, as it were, bestrewn with bloom- 
ing heather and hothouse flowers! Among the 
litter lay my little magazine and scattered matches, 
safety ones I need not .say, else the probability is 
there would have been a bonfire on the line and 
no more Wanderer to-day. The very rods on 
which ran the crimson silken hangers of the sky- 
light windows were wrenched out and added to 
the pile. 

It struck me at first, and the same thought 
occurred to the goods manager, that burglars had 
been at work and sacked the Wanderer. 

But no, for nothing was missing. 

Moral to all whom it concerns: Never put your 
caravan on a railway truck. 

It took me days of hard work to restore the 
Status quo ante. 

And all the while it was raining, and the streets 
covered with mud. The noise, and din, and dirt 
around me were maddening. How I hated 
London then! Its streets, its shops, its rattling 
cabs, its umbrellaed crowds, the very language of 
its people. And how I wished myself back again, 
on the wolds of Yorkshire, among the Northum- 
brian hills or the Grampian range—anywhere— 
anywhere out of the world of London, to feel 
the fresh, pure breezes of heaven blowing in my 
face, see birds and trees and flowers, and listen 
to the delightful sounds of rural life. 

Caravans like the Wanderer have no business 
to be in cities. They ought to give cities a wide, 
wide berth, and it will be my aim to do so in 
future. 

The journey through London was accomplished 
in safety, though we found ourselves more than 
once in a block. When we had crossed over 
Chelsea Bridge, however, my spirits, which till 
now had been far below freezing point, began 
to rise, and once upon the common, with dwarf 
furze blooming here and there, and crimson 
morsels of ling (Z7ica communis), a balmy soft wind 
blowing, and the sun shining in a sky of blue, I 
forgot my troubles, and found myself singing once 
more, a free and independent gipsy. 


* we % * 
I am writing these lines at Brighton, having 


had my daughter Inez with me fora week. Meeting 
with her mother in passing through London, I 











found her keen to have a gipsy tour. To take her 
was a new responsibility, but also a new pleasure, 
and all has as yet turned out well. 

Our first bivouac after leaving London was in 
a kindly farmer’s stackyard, near Croydon. The 
unostentatious hospitality of himself, his wife, 
and daughter I am never likely to forget. 

I will give but one example of it. 

“You can stay here as long as you please,” he 
said, in reply to a query of mine. “I'll be glad 
to have you. For the bit of hay and straw your 
horses have you may pay if you please, and as 
little as you please, but for stable room—no.” 

He would not insult: my pride by preventing 
me from remunerating him for the fodder, nor 
must I touch 4zs pride by offering to pay for stable 
room. 

It was nearly seven o’clock, but a lovely evening, 
when I reached the gate of this farmer's fine old 
house. Almost the first words he said to. me as 
he came out to meet me on the lawn were these: 
**Ha! andsothe Wanderer has come at last. I’m 
as pleased as anything to see you.” He had been 
reading my adventures in the “* Leisure Hour.” 

We remained at anchor all next day, and Inez 
and I went to the Crystal Palace, and probably no 
two children ever enjoyed themselves more. 

The following day was Saturday, and we started 
from the farm about eleven, but owing to a mishap 
it was two p.m. before we got clear of Croydon 
itself. 

The mishap occurred through my own absent- 
mindedness. I left the Wanderer in one of the 
numerous new streets in the outskirts, not far off 
the Brighton Road, and walked with Inez about a 
mile up into the town to do some shopping. 

On returning a heavy shower, a pelting. shower 
in fact, came on, and so engrossed was I in pro- 
tecting my little charge with the umbrella, that 
when I at last looked up, lo! we were lost. The 
best or the worst of it was that I did not know east 
from west, had never been in Croydon before, 
and had neglected to take the name of the street 
in which I had left the Wanderer. 

It was a sad fix, and it took me two good hours 
to final my house upon wheels, 

On through Red Hill, and right away for 
Horley; but though the horses were tired and it 
rained incessantly, it could not damp our spirits. 
At the Chequers Inn we found a pleasant land- 
lord and landlady, and a_ delightfully quiet 
meadow in which we spent.the Sabbath. 

The Chequers Inn is very old-fashioned indeed, 
and seems to have been built and added to 
through many generations, the ancient parts 
never being taken down. 

Sunday was a delightful day, so still, so quiet, 
so beautiful. 

The next day we were on the road by nine. 
It was but five-and-twenty miles to Brighton. If 
we could do seven-and-twenty among Highland 
hills, we could surely do the same in tame domestic 
England. 

But the roads were soft and sorely trying, and at 
Hand Cross we were completely storm-stayed by 
the terrible downpours of rain. I do not think 
the oldest inhabitant could have been far wrong 
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wh2n ae averred it was the heaviest he ever could 
remember. 

During a kind of break in the deluge we started, 
and in the evening reached the cross roads at 
Aldbourne, and here we got snugly at anchor 
after an eighteen-mile journey. . 

My little maiden went to sleep on the sofa hours 
before we got in, and there she was sound and 
fast. I could not even wake her for ‘supper. 
So I supped alone with Bob. 

I spent a gloomy eerisome evening. It was so 
gloomy! And out of doors when I dared-to look 
the darkness was profound. The _ incessant 
rattling of the rain-drops on the roof was a sound 
not calculated to raise one’s spirits. I began to 
take a dreary view of. life in general, indeed I 
began to feel superstitious. I— 

“‘ Papa, dear.” 

Ha! Inez was awake, and smiling all over. Well, 
we would have a little pleasant prattle together, 
and then to bed. The settling of the rain-drops 
would help to woo us to sleep, and if the wind 
blew the Wanderer would rock... We would 
dream we were at sea, and sleep all the sounder 
for it. 

“Good night, dearie.” 

“Good night, darling papie.” 


CHAPTER X.—STORM-STAYED AT BRIGHTON—ALONG THE 
COAST AND TO LYNDHURST—THE NEW FOREST—HOME- 
WARDS THROUGH HANTS. 


I rove Brighton, and if there were any proba- 
bility of my ever “settling down,” as it is called, 
anywhere in this world before the final settling 
down, I would just as soon it should be in 
Brighton as in any place I know. 

It is now the 13th of September, and the Wan- 
derer has been storm-stayed here for days by 
equinoctial gales. She occupies a good situation, 
however, in a spacious walled enclosure, and 
although she has been rocking about like a gun- 
brig in Biscay Bay, she has not bloWn over. 

How the wind has been blowing to be sure, and 
how wild the waves have been; how they have 
leapt and dashed and foamed, wrecking everything 
within reach, and tearing up even the asphalt on 
the promenade ! 

Sunday was a pleasant day, though wind and 
sea were still high, and on Monday we made an 
early start. 

It is a muggy, rainy morning, with a strong 
head wind. The sea is grey and misty and all 
flecked with foam, and the country through which 
We drive is possessed of little interest. Before 
starting, however, we must needs pay a farewell 
visit to the shore, and enjoy five minutes’ digging 
in the sand. Then we said, 

“Good-bye, old sea; we will be sure to come 
back again when summer days are fine. Good-bye. 
“Ta, ta!” 

Shoreham is a quaint and curious little town. 

We heard here, by chance, that the storm waves 
had quite destroyed a portion of the lower road to 
Worthing, and so we had to choose the upper and 
longer route. 








Worthing, I may as well mention parenthctically, 
is one of the most delightful watering-places on 
the south coast, and I verily believe that the sun 
shines here when it does not shine anywhere else 
in England. 

Two dear children came with us for three miles, 
bringing a basket to hold the blackberries they 
should gather on their way back. : 

Winnie was enchanted with this short expe- 
rience of gipsy life, and wanted to know when I 
would return and take her to Brighton. Ernie did 
not say much; he was quietly happy. 

It broke up a fine afternoon, and now and then 
the sun shone. out, making the drive to Little- 
hampton, through the beautiful tree scenery, quite 
a delightful one. 

Reached Littlehampton-on-Sea by five o'clock, 
and, seeing no other place handy, I undid the gate 
of the cricket-field and drove right in. I then 
obtained the address of the manager or secretary, 
and sent my valet to obtain leave. I have found 
this plan answer my purposes morethan once. It 
is the quickest and the best. It was suggested to 
me long, long ago on reading that page of ‘* Mid- 
shipman Easy” where that young gentleman pro 
poses throwing the prisoners overboard and trying 
them by court-martial afterwards. 

So when Mr. Blank came “ to see about it” he 
found the fait accompli, looked somewhat funny, 
but forgave me. 

Littlehampton-on-Sea is a quiet and pleasant 
watering-place, bracing, too, and good for nervous 
people. We had a run and a romp on the splen- 
did sands last night, and I do not know which of the 
two was the maddest or the merriest, Hurricane 
Bob or his wee mistress. We are down here again 
this morning for half an hour's digging and a 
good run before starting. 

Now last night the waves were rippling close up 
to the bathing-machines, and Bob had a delicious 


. dip. When we left the Wanderer this morning he 


was daft with delight ; he expected to bathe and 
splash again. But the tide is out, and the sea a 
mile away; only the soft, wet, rippled sands are 
here, and I have never in my life seen a dog look 
so puzzled or nonplussed as Bob does at this 
moment. 

He is walking about on the sand looking for 
the sea. 

“‘ What can have happened ?” he seems to be 
thinking. ‘‘The sea was here last night, right 
enough. . Or can I have been dreaming? Where 
on earth Aas it gone to?” 

We were delayed by visitors till eleven, when 
we made a start westward once again. 

’Tis a glorious morning. The sky is brightly 
blue, flecked with white wee clouds, a haze on the 
horizon. 

The road to Arundel is a winding one, but there 
are plenty of finger-posts in various stages of 
dilapidation. A well-treed country, too, and highly 
cultivated. Every three or four minutes we pass 
a farm-steading or a cottage near the road, the 
gardens of the latter being all ablaze with bright 
geraniums, hydrangeas, dahlias, and sunflowers, 
and all kinds of berried, creeping, and climbing 
plants. 
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How different, though, the hedgerows look now 
from what they did when I started on my rambles 
in early summer, for now sombre browns, blues, 
and yellows have taken the place of spring’s 
tender greens, and red berries hang in clusters 
where erst was the hawthorn’s bloom. 

The blossom has left the bramble-bushes, ex- 
cept here and there the pink of a solitary flower, 
but berries black and crimson cluster on them; 
only here and there among the ferns and brechans, 
now changing to brown, is the flush of nodding 
thistle, or some solitary orange flowers; and even 
as the wind sweeps through the trees a shower of 
leaves of every hue falls around us. 

A steep hill leads us down to the valley in 
which Arundel is situated, and the peep from this 
braeland is very pretty and romantic. 

The town sweeps up the opposite hill among 
delightful woodlands, the Duke of Norfolk’s castle, 
with its flagstaff over the ruined keep, being quite 
a feature of the landscape. 

We turn to the left in the town, glad we have 
not to climb that terrible hill; and, after getting 

‘clear from the houses, bear away through a fine 
beech wood. The trees are already assuming 
their autumnal garb of dusky brown and yellow, 
and sombre shades of every hue, only the general 
sadness is relieved by the appearance here and 
there of a still verdant wide-spreading ash. 

On and on. Up hill and down dell. Hardly a 
field is to be seen, such a wildery of woodlands is 
there on every side. The breckans here are very 
tall, and, with the exception of a few dwarf oak, 
elm, or elder bushes, constitute the only under- 
growth. 

We are out in the open again, on a breezy up- 
land; on each side the road is bounded by the 
great bank of gorse. When in bloom in May, 
how lovely it must look! We can see fields now, 
pale yellow or ploughed, suggestive of coming 
winter. And farmsteadings too, and far to the 
left a well-wooded fertile country stretching for 
miles and miles. 

Near to Bell’s Hut Inn we stop to water, and 
put the nosebags on. There is a brush-cart at 
the door, and waggons laden with wood, and the 
tap-room is crowded with rough but honest-look- 
ing country folks enjoying their midday repast of 
bread and beer. 

The day is so fine, the sun is so bright, and the 
sward so green, that we all squat, gipsy-fashion, on 
the grass to discuss a modest lunch. Fowls 
crowd round us and we feed them. But one steals 
Foley’s cheese from off his plate, and hen steals 
it from hen, till the big Dorking cock gets it and 
eats it too. Cornflower scatters his oats about, 
and a feathered multitude surround him to pick 
them up. Peablossom brings her nosebag down 
with a vicious thud every now and then, and 
causes much confusion among the fowls. 

Bob is continually snapping at the wasps. 

Bread-and-cheese and ginger-ale are not bad 
fare on a lovely day like this, when one has an 
appetite. 

A drunken drover starts off from the inn door 
without paying for his dinner. The landlady’s 
daughter gives chase. I offer to lend her Bob. 















She says she is good enough for two men like 
that. And so she proves. 

We are very happy. 

One’s spirits while on the road to a great extent 
rise and fall with the barometer. 

Chichester seems a delightful old place. But 
we drove rapidly through it, only stopping to ad- 
mire the cross and the cathedral. The former 
put me in mind of that in the Castle-gate of Aber- 
deen. 

Between Littlehampton and the little town of 
Botley, which the reader may notice on the map of 
Hampshire, we made one night’s halt, then again 
started early the next morning. 

The view from the road which leads round the 
bay at Porchester is, even with the tide back, pic- 
turesque. Yonder is the romantic old castle of 
Porchester on the right middle distance, with its 
battlements and ivied towers; and far away on 
the horizon is Portsmouth, with its masts, and 
chimneys, and great gasworks, all asleep in the 
haze of this somewhat sombre and gloomy day. 

Porchester—the town itself—could supply many 
a sketch for the artist fond of quaintness in build- 
ings, in roofs, picturesque children, and old- 
fashioned houses. 

At Fareham we stopped to admire a beautiful 
outdoor aviary, and there a major of marines and 
his wife possessed themselves of my little maiden, 
and gave her cake and flowers enough to set up 
and beautify the Wanderer for a week at least. 

At Botley, a wee, wee village, but pretty and 
unsophisticated, we dropped anchor in a meadow 
kindly lent us by a milkman, who knew the 
Wanderer by reputation, and was delighted to. 
see her. 

We took Southampton as our midday halt, 
driving all round the South Park before we 
entered—such a charming park—and stopped to 
dine among the guns away down beside the pier. 
Then on for a few miles, bivouacing for the night 
in an inn yard. 

Next day we reached Lyndhurst and came safely. 
to anchor in a meadow, where we made our 
headquarters for several days. 

It had always been my ambition to see some- 
thing of the New Forest, and here I was in the 
centre of it. I had so often read about this won- 
drous forest, I had thought about it, dreamt about 
it, and more than once it had found its way into 
the tales I wrote. And now I found the reality 
to exceed the imaginary. 

One great beauty about the New Forest is that 
it is open. There is nothing here of the sombre 
gloom of the Scottish pine wood. There are 
great green glades in it, and wide wild patches 
of heatherland. Even at the places where the 
trees are thickest the giant oaks burst their arms 
out on every side as if to keep the other trees off. 

‘“‘ Stand back,” they seemed to say. “ We will 
not be.crowded. We must not keep the sun- 
shine from the grass and the brechans beneath us, 
for all that has life loves the light. Stand back.” 

What charmed me most in this Forest? I can 
hardly tell, perhaps its gnarled and ancient oaks 
that carried my thoughts back to the almost 
forgotten past; perhaps its treescapes in general, 
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now with the tints of Autumn burnishing their 
foliage; perhaps its glades carpeted with soft 
green moss and grass, and surrounded with 
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| Then we turned our horses’ heads homewards 
| through Hants. 
| When I left my little village it was the sweet 






LYNDHURST 


brechans branched and lofty, under which surely 
fairies still do dwell. 

They say that the modern man is but a savage 
reformed by artificial means, and if left to himself 
would relapse to his pristine state. Well, ifeverI | 
should relapse thus, I would live in the New Forest. | 

We met many pleasant people at Lyndhurst | 
and round it, and made many pleasant tours, 
Lyx ington being our limit. 


ELECTION CONTESTS IN 


FTER two centuries of persevering legislation 
directed against the once all-prevalent evils 
of bribery, treating, violence, fictitious votes, 

and other abuses of the representative system, 
there is now good hope that purity of election 
may, through the stringent provisions of Sir Henry | 
James’s Act against corrupt practices, be estab- | 
lished amongst us. With a revised code of laws, 
the old election morality, which seems to have | 


started with the axiom that ‘‘ nothing was unlawful 
at election time,” has been relegated to the limbo 
of tradition. The scenes and incidents insepara- 
ble from the contests in the old days are now 


spring time, and as the Wanderer stood in the 
orchard, apple-blossoms fell around and over her 
like showers of driven snow. When she stood 
there again it was the brown withered leaves that 
rustled around her, and the wind had a wintry 
sough in it. But I had health and strength in 
every limb, and in my heart sunny memories— 
that will never leave it—of the pleasantest voyage 
ever I have made in my life. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


becoming difficult to realise, yet many of these 
have still a national interest and should not be 
forgotten. 

It was written concerning the evils of “ borough- 
mongering” and “court influence” in the days 
of George 1, when Walpole’s universal panacea 
“ gold” was the chief motive, ‘and ready-money 
the prevailing candidate” : 


** The laws against bribery provision may make, 
Yet means will be found both to give and to take ; 
While charms are in flattery and power in gold, 
Men will be corrupted and liberty sold.” 
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Even the most astute practitioners of the art of 
buying and selling Parliamentary interests, when 
defeated, were able to recognise the baseness 
of the system with which they were confronted. 
Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe-Regis, one 
of the crying examples of a ‘“ borough-monger- 
ing” intriguer, who was sufficiently conspicu- 
ous to be pilloried by the pencil of Hogarth, 
has left a picture, in his diary, of the state of 
things which prevailed at his date. In 1754 he 
was trafficking the five or six seats he commanded, 
for the possibility of a place under the Pelham 
administration. Successful in returning nominees 
of the Government for his “ close boroughs” else- 
where, he journeyed to Bridgewater to try and 
bring in two members. Those were days of early 
rising, and he set out from Eastbury at four 
o’clock in the morning, and arrived, April 11, to 
find, as expected, “things very disagreeably 
framed” at Bridgewater. 


‘* April 12. Lord Egmont came with trumpets, noise, &c. 


13.. He and we walked the town : we found nothing 
unexpected as far as we went. 


” 


14, 15, 16. Spent in the infamous and disagreeable 
compliance with the low habits of venal 
wretches,” 


What Dodington has left undescribed, Hogarth 
has vividly put upon record in the Election pic- 
tures, “An Election Feast,” ‘‘ Canvassing,” 
** Polling,” and “‘ Chairing,” once the property of 
David Garrick, and now the chief attraction of 
Sir John Soane’s Museum. Bubb’s Diary regis- 
ters the sequel: 


** April 17. Came on the election, which I lost by injustice 
of the returning officer. The numbers were— 
for Lord Egmont, 119; for Mr. Balch, 114; 
for me, 105. Of my good votes 15 were re- 
jected ; 8 bad votes for Lord Egmont were 
received. 


»» 18. Left Bridgewater for ever !’ 


Although Dodington thus precipitately retreated, 
he left “‘ without trumpets,” and moreover lost the 
cost of his campaign, leaving behind him nearly 
four thousand pounds, which had been used for 
corrupt purposes in this brief and fruitless adven- 
ture. Greater reputations fill the record of 
electioneering tacticians. 

The name of the Marquis of Wharton—a 
phenomenal canvasser—must survive in the early 
annals of election contests as, what Pitt styled, 
‘‘a hardened electioneerer.” Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, also may be pictured to posterity as 
a ‘* born genius” in the same field. But the sums 
expended at the beginning of the century were 
dwarfed into insignificance by comparison with 
the handsome fortunes staked upon a single con- 
testatalater period. Beside the bribery in buying 
voters, in treating openly rich corporations— 
when “‘ money made the mayor to go”—and with 
individuals, at ascertained tariffs of so much per 
head, and the purchasing of boroughs both in 





‘*one lot” from patrons, and in detail from subor- 
dinate ‘‘holders of influence,”—there was the 
then legitimate expenditure of bringing up free- 
men to vote from any distant parts of the king- 
dom. The journey by post-chaise, relays of horses, 
and the charges for maintenance on the road, 
at their destination, and on their return jour- 
ney, alone represented an expensive consideration 
for a single vote. Thus the strictly lawful dis- 
bursements incurred in a contested election at 
Lincoln, for instance, would be £12,000 per can- 
didate, and, we are told, ‘occasionally, after a 
hard fight at such places as Colchester, all the 
defeated men appeared in the Gazette.” 

Remarkable in the seemingly fabulous chroni- 
cles of past electioneering, was the contest fought 
between three belted earls for their respective 
nominees in the borough election of 1768, which 
is still remembered by Northampton worthies as 
the “‘ Spendthrift Election,” and is, says Canon 
James, “‘a memorial of Scot and Lot times that 
may read a lesson to the present day.” 

In this insane contest family seats were staked 
upon the event—one of no political consequence. 
The Earl of Northampton all but sacrificed the fine 
historical seat Castle Ashby, while Lord Halifax 
actually sacrificed Horton. The Earls of Halifax, 
Northampton, and Spencer entered recklessly into 
the “tourney,” to “‘win or efface themselves”—and 
with as little rationality—in support of the respec- 
tive candidates they had pitted against each other 
—viz., Sir George Osborne, Sir George Bridges 
Rodney, and the Hon. Thomas Howe. The con- 
test was unusually prolonged; the canvassing 
commenced long before the polling, and this was 
extended over fourteen days, with the result that, 
according to the poll-book, there were 288 votes 
in excess of the number of real electors, which, it 
is stated, did not exceed 930. The promis- 
cuous hospitalities were extended to individuals 
who fancied themselves qualified to vote. They 
were tempted by the charms of “‘ open house” 
to regale themselves at the three famous seats, 
Horton, Castle Ashby, and Althorp. We must 
fancy the orgies as perpetuated in Hogarth’s 
*‘ Election Dinner,” repeated by the “Scot and 
Lot,” chiefly woolcombers, weavers, shoemakers, 
labourers, militiamen, and victuallers, at these 
ancestral halls, which, with their contents, were 
for the time being entirely at their disposal, in- 
cluding the well-stocked wine-cellars. It is 
stated that after they had drained all the goodly 
stock of old port at Horton, Lord Halifax had 
no resource but to place before them his claret, 
when they one and all declared “they would 
never vote fora man who gave them sour port,” 
and “went over in a body to Castle Ashby.” 
As each of the candidz‘tes had obtained a con- 
siderable number more votes than could be legiti- 
mately polled in his favour, the return was 
petitioned against by the unsuccessful candidate 
Howe, whose “ potwallers and occasional voters” 
were also challenged by the other side. The 
“‘controverted election” became a cause célébre 
before the House of Commons. Scrutiny peti- 
tions were heard before a committee of all the 
members. For the six weeks during which the 
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inquiry lasted sixty covers were laid daily at 
Spencer House, St. James’s, for members, whose 
names were taken down. The numbers being 
finally found equal, the dispute was referred to 
the arbitration of chance, and decided by a toss. 
Lord Spencer won, and nominated as member 
a man out in India. 

The effects of the “ Spendthrift Election” were 
felt after the excitement lapsed and reflection 
set in; it is said to have cost Lord Spencer 
£100,000, and his opponents are credited with 
wasting no less than / 150,000 each—incredible 
sums, representing in present value an equiva- 
lent of at least double these figures. The 
blow fell heaviest on Lord Halifax, to whose 
fortunes it was ruinous. Lord Northampton 
voluntarily exiled himself to expiate his folly; 
*‘he cut down his trees and sold his furniture at 
Compton-Winyates, went abroad for the rest of 
his life, and died in Switzerland.” Canon James 
tells of a sealed box, marked “ Election Papers,” 
the evidence of this mad escapade, still preserved 
at Castle Ashby, but “‘no one of the present 
generation has had the courage to open” this 
dread repository. 

Anomalous as it may appear, it was reserved 
for William Wilberforce to fight what has been 
called “the Austerlitz of electioneering.” His 
famous contest for the county of York is still 
without parallel in the annals of electoral 
struggles. 

Wilberforce, on leaving college, was not yet 
of age, but being possessed of an ample fortune, 
resolved to enter public life, and secure, if 
possible, a seat for Hull, where his family en- 
joyed much local interest; this was in 1780. It is 
interesting to note, from his early memoranda, 
the steps by which the future advocate of slave 
emancipation achieved his first ambition. He 
possessed a winning address and voice, and, at 
a precociously early age had given promise of easy 
eloquence. That his personal canvass for the con- 
stituency, made memorable by its earlier choice of 
the gifted Andrew Marvel, a name typical of 
integrity in a corrupt age, should have proved 
encouraging is no matter of surprise, though, as 
he himself has mentioned, he sensitively shrunk 
from “ stooping too low for votes.” But when he 
repaired to London, lodging in the Adelphi, it is 
in anew and strange character that the philan- 
thropist must be viewed. ‘About three hundred 
Hull freemen resided in the vicinity of the river; 
these he entertained at suppers in the different 
public-houses of Wapping, and by his addresses 
to them first gained confidence in public 
speaking.” Although the impending dissolution 
threatened to disappoint his hopes, the session 
survived until he came of an age admissible to 
Parliament. The townsmen were regaled on his 
birthday with an ox roasted whele in one of his 
fields. The election followed immediately, and 
he found himself plunged in all the bustle and 
excitement of a sharp contest. In his favour “ he 
had nothing but the personal influence and inde- 
pendent character of a young man just of age ;” 
against him was arrayed all the power of a govern- 
ment “ always strong at a seaport.” 








Persuasive as was Wilberforce’s eloquence, the 
results must have been a surprise. As his sons 
and biographers have recorded, ‘‘ such was the 
command he had established cver the affections 
of his townsmen,” he numbered singly exactly 
the total of votes registered for both opponents. 
But this early introduction into the senate cost 
Wilberforce, on his own showing, between / 8,000 
and £9,000. ‘ By long established custom, the 
single vote of a resident elector was rewarded 
with a donation of two guineas; four were paid 
for a plumper, and the expenses of a freeman’s 
journey from London averaged f/10 a piece. 
The letter of the law was not broken, because the 
money was not paid until the last day on which 
election petitions could be presented.” 

We read of cargoes of carefully-collected free- 
holders being, at great pains and cost, consigned 
for carriage by water to Hull, as by that means 
being less liable to exposure to inducements ** from 
the enemy,” or agents of the opposition. Cautious 
as were these manceuvres, the experiment was oc- 
casionally hazardous. The captains, over-bribed 
by the adversaries, have been described by Southey 
as turning traitors to the cause of their original 
employers, in consequence of which, instead of 
reaching the city or borough in time to re- 
cord their suffrages, these unfortunate travellers 
found themselves on the opposite coast, landed 
at some port in North Holland, and kept until the 
polling-booth was closed and the election de- 
cided, to the exclusion of their votes. In simi- 
lar fashion it is related how parties of voters, 
taking ship for Yarmouth under identical circum- 
stances, after a carouse—prolonged beyond the 
limits of discretion—in honour of their favourite 
candidate, who was paying their charges, awoke 
to a sense of their situation in Flushing; and, 
farther north, it is told how, on one occasion, 
certain confiding electors were embarked for a 
longer cruise, and carried off to the shores of 
Norway by a privateering licence of abduction 
peculiar to election times, when a distinctly 
different “code of honour” was allowed to 
prevail. 

The dissolution of Parliament, which occurred 
unexpectedly in 1807, following by one short year 
the general election of 1806, precipitated what 
has been characterised as the costliest contest the 
country has witnessed. It has been alleged that 
nearly half a million of money was squandered on 
the occasion. Wilberforce had already sat for the 
county of Yorkshire twenty-three years, and it was 
for the sixth time he offered himself to this vast 
constituency. The competitors in the field were of 
too weighty a metal, backed by the interests of 
Lords Fitzwilliam and Harewood, to be encoun- 
tered without the certainty of a ruined fortune. 
Lord Harewood, in his son’s favour, was 
“ready to spend his whole Barbadoes pro- 
perty;” while Lord Milton, besides the support 
of the powerful family influence of the Fitzwil- 
liams, enjoyed the active partisanship of the Duke 
of Norfolk. 

A committee of well-wishers had already deter- 
mined to defray the expenses which would have 
fallen too heavily upon Wilberforce’s personal 
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means, and to this fund persons from all parts of 
the kingdom desired to subscribe, until the amount 
reached a sum far in excess of the requirements 
needful. When the Abolitionist—whose victory 
in the cause of humanity was then just fresh in 
the national mind—arrived at York, the centre of 
the campaign, he found the organisation of his 
opponents was already complete, while his own 
affairs were all in arrears. ‘‘ Mr. Lascelles and 
Lord Milton had already engaged canvassing 
agents, houses of entertainment, and every species 
of conveyance in every considerable town.” Wil- 
berforce’s supporters “‘ agreed to establish local 
committees throughout every district, in the hope 
that voluntary zeal would supply the place of 
regular canvassing agents.” On the nomination 
day, when nearly every hand was held up in his 
favour, Wilberforce at once declared, in a meet- 
ing of his friends, ‘that he never would expose 
himself to the imputation of endeavouring to 
make a seat in the House of Commons subser- 
vient to the repair of a dilapidated fortune,” and 
he claimed, therefore, the promises of support 
which had been liberally made, and called upon 
the county to assert its independence. ‘This 
appeal met a noble response; £18,000 was 
immediately subscribed, and, within a week, 
the fund reached £64,455. Says one of the 
West Riding addresses: ‘‘Here are the first 
characters of whom the metropolis of the world 
can boast stepping forward not merely with their 
good wishes, but with their purses and their 
hearts opened.” 

On the day of the election things assumed 
an unexpected aspect, the show of hands was 
against Wilberforce. When the business of the 
County Court was opened at the hustings in 
York Castle Yard, the high sheriff (R. F. Wil- 
son) declared the majority in favour of the Hon. 
Henry Lascelles and the Right Hon. Lord Mil- 
ton; whereupon a poll was demanded by Mr. 
Wilberforce, which commenced at once and con- 
tinued fifteen days. In court the high sheriff pre- 
sided in person, or by his under-sheriff, and the 
disputed votes were determined by his assessors, 
two serjeants-at-law. The poll was taken in the 
castle yard, at thirteen booths. It opened at nine 
in the morning and continued till five in the 
evening. On the latter days of the poll, when 
the number of objections to votes increased, the 
sheriff, with his assessors, continued «sitting till 
eight; those freeholders whose right to vote 
was established were allowed to poll in court, 
and the numbers were added to the next day’s 
poll. When the return was declared at the close 
of the poll on the fifteenth day, William Wilber- 
force stood at the head with 11,806 votes. Lord 
Milton was also returned with 11,177 votes; and 
Lascelles was rejected with 10,989. 

For the first two days Wilberforce was lowest 
on the poll. This was ascribed to defective 
organisation. But the voluntary zeal of Wilber- 
force’s adherents began to tell, as his voters, 
for the most part at their proper charges, gra- 
dually made their way to the poll during the 
fifteen days of its continuance. The _ results 
showed that neither rank, influence, nor an indis- 





criminate use of money, “can resist the popular 
enthusiasm when once it is fairly roused.” ‘No 
carriages are to be procured,” says a letter from 
Hull, ‘‘ but boats are proceeding up the river 
heavily laden with voters; farmers lend their 
waggons ; even donkeys have the honour of carry- 
ing voters for Wilberforce, and hundreds are pro- 
ceeding on foot. This is just as it should be. 
No money can convey all the voters; but if their 
feelings are roused his election is secure.” ‘‘ Wil- 
berforce,” writes Mr. Thornton, who came to 
the rescue of his friend, ‘“‘continues to be the 
winning horse; his popularity is chiefly owing to 
his being thought an honest man, but partly also 
to the admiration of his talents.” 

The ‘ York Herald” summarises the excitement 
of the election: ‘‘ Nothing since the days of the 
revolution has ever presented to the world such a 
scene as this great county for fifteen days and 
nights. Repose or rest have been unknown in it, 
except it was seen in a messenger asleep upon his 
post-horse or in his carriage. Every day the 
roads in every direction to and from every remote 
corner of the county have been covered with 
vehicles loaded with voters, and barouches, cur- 
ricles, gigs, flying waggons, and military cars with 
eight horses, crowded sometimes with forty voters, 
have been scouring the country, leaving not the 
slightest chance for the quiet traveller to urge his 
humble journey or finda chair at an inn to sit down 
upon.” 

Although, at the commencement, Wilberforce’s 
candidature was received with seeming good- 
will by both his rivals, as his majority became 
assured, his opponents were not resigned to wit- 
ness his success without a struggle, and recourse 
was freely had to those tricky manceuvres assumed 
to be justifiable as “‘ election tactics.” 

False rumours were recklessly circulated. ‘On 
one occasion, while Wilberforce was speaking,” 
writes Thornton, ‘“‘the mob of one of his op- 
ponents interrupted him; he was attempting to 
explain a point that had been misrepresented ; 
he endeavoured to be heard again and again, 
but the cry against him always revived. ‘Print, 
print,’ cried a friend of Wilberforce in the crowd, 
‘print what you have to say in a handbill and 
let them read it, since they will not hear you.” 
‘They read, indeed,’ cried Wilberforce; ‘what, do 
you suppose that men who make such a noise as 
those fellows can read?’ holding up both his 
hands. ‘No men that make such noises as these 
can read, I'll promise you. They must hear 
me now, or they'll know nothing about the 
matter.’ Immediately there was a fine Yorkshire 
grin over some thousand friendly faces.” 

To the other false rumours spread abroad was 
finally added that of the death of the great pioneer 
of slave abolition. On the twelfth day of the con- 
test Wilberforce was disabled from taking any 
further personal share in the struggle, being at- 
tacked by an epidemic. At the conclusion of the 
contest he wrote to Hannah More: “ For the last 
four days I have kept my room, having at last 
fallen ill under acomplaint which had pulled down 
many strong men around me many days before. 
Had I not been defrauded of promised votes 3 
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should have had 20,000. However, it is unspeak- 
able cause for thankfulness to come out of the 
battle ruined neither in health, character, nor for- 
tune.” Forty-six per cent. of the Yorkshire sub- 
scriptions was returned, and of the southern con- 
tributions, only one-quarter, £21,000, was used. 

The triumph of the independent candidate 
was hailed with enthusiasm. The righteous 
motives which prompted him appealed to all 
lovers of freedom. ‘It is a grand contest,” 
wrote Thornton, “and fills one with great ideas.” 
Lord St. Helens thus congratulated Wilberforce 
on the moral effects of his victory: ‘It gives 
me pleasure as an Englishman, that, in a county 
which from its size and population has been 
justly styled an epitome of the kingdom at large, 
the claims of sheer personal worth and services 
have obtained so decided a preference over those 
of title and wealth, even when accompanied by 
no ordinary recommendations of a higher and 
better sort.” 

The mere panoply of electioneering had none 
of his countenance. “ Perhaps it may be thought,” 
Wilberforce wrote to the freeholders at the con- 
clusion of the contest, ‘‘that we too much neg- 
lected pride, and pomp, and circumstance; the 
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procession, and the music, and the streamezs, and 
all the other purchased decorations which catch 
the vulgar eye. That our more sober system 
was recommended to me by economical motives I 
will not deny. This economy may perhaps by 
some be thought to be carried too far; yet when 
it is recollected that it was not my money, but 
that of my kind and public-spirited supporters, 
which was expended, no liberal mind will wonder 
at my having earnestly wished to be parsimonious. 
But shall I confess for my friends as well as for 
myself, that we acted from the impulse of our 
taste, no less than from that of our judgment, 
when we declined all competition in parade and 
profusion? Our triumph was of a different sort. 
We may, perhaps, have too much indulged our 
love of simplicity; but to our eyes and feelings 
the entrance of a set of common freeholders on 
their own, and those often not the best, horses, 
or riding in their carts and waggons, often 
equipped in a style of rustic plainness, was far 
more gratifying than the best arranged and most 
pompous calvacade.” 

It is impossible to recall these incidents of the 
past without recognising the progress which has 
since been made. JOSEPH GREGO. 
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THE LIGHTSHIP MAIL. 


WO years ago, when cruising in a fishing-boat, 

we happened to pass close to a lightship. 

It was like the rest of its kind, a red staring 

ball-capped big buoy of the sea lurching through 

life in a weary state of martyrdom for the benefit 
of man. 

In it we had taken nointerest. It was a familiar 
object of the seashore, and, like thousands of other 
people, we had been satisfied with identifying it, 
and then dismissed it from our thoughts. 

As we went about to weather it, we noticed a 
man at its gangway making signals to us. 

“Letters to post!” said our seafaring guide and 
philosopher. 

“How do you manage that ?” 

“You'll see. Pity we haven’t some news- 
papers!” 

“* What for?” 

“Well, you see they shy us the letters and we 
shy them the news. Never near a lightship unless 
you have a bundle of dailies to pitch the men. It 
amuses the poor fellows, and breaks the monotony. 
But never give them all on the same side; mix 
the papers judiciously, Tory and Radical, Liberal 
and Whig, shy them all in, and let the readers 
fight it out amongst them. It encourages con- 
versation ! ” 

As the boat passed under the stern of the 
double-ended craft “the mail came on board.” 
It was not in the least like a post-office package. 
It had no bag; it had biscuits! There were two 


biscuits lashed together with the letters between 
them. 


We were to post the letters at the nearest 











box when we got ashore, and the biscuits were 
the usual fisherman’s fee for his trouble. 

This new branch of postal business was 2 
novelty to us, though we learnt it was a common 
experience of the fisherman, who generally con- 
trived to give the lightship men a call in passing 
to see if he could oblige them. Next time we 
were out in the boat we again carried the mail, 
the biscuit sandwich being duly caught and its 
centre being duly posted. Andat last, after many 
such catchings, we mustered up courage a few 
weeks since to do what our fisherman had never 
done, and ask permission to see over the ship. 

It was a lovely summer’s day, not a cloud in the 
sky, a slight mist on the water tinting the lazy 
waves a milky grey, with just the least bit of 
breeze sufficient to keep the sails from flapping. 
As we ran under the lee of the ship we shouted 
out the request which we had so suddenly agreed 
to make, and we received a cordial invitation in 
return. Our interest in lightships sprang up to 
fever heat; this time the mail was to be a heavy 
one. We were to bring away with us as much 
news as we could carry. 

It is a new experience entirely. We mount 
the red side hand over hand up the rope that is 
thrown to us, and scramble across the bulwarks 
into a realm of monotony which seems to be 
inhabited by particularly pleasant people. The 
scene to which the captain welcomes us is a 
strange one. As we step on board our first im- 
pression is that everything around is of needless 
strength. The fittings, like those of a boy’s boat, 
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are all out of proportion; and the windlass, 
anchors, chains, and boats, which crowd the deck, 
are several sizes too big for the ship. The timbers 
are enormous; we are on a vessel of a hundred 
and fifty tons, and she is as strongly built and 
fitted as if she were of five thousand. 

Overhead is the stubby mast dwarfed by the ball 
of battens at the top, and rising from a circular 
wooden house, in which by day is kept the lantern. 
It is for this lantern that the ship exists; every- 
thing we see is subservient to it. The timbers 
are of such strength to defy the waves in the 
wildest weather, and anchor and cable are of 
their gigantic proportions that the ship may keep 
to her moorings, let the wind and tide rage as 
they will. No matter what may come, the lantern 
must ever be fit for duty, and the light that gleams 
from it must never fail or be allowed to drift and 
decoy into danger. 

The lantern encircles the mast as if it were a 
wheel of life, its pictures being the groups of 
lamps hung on a highly polished collar, working 
round it on small gun-metal rollers, and driven by 
means of a cog in communication with a clock 
below. The interior of the lantern is a brilliant 
white, and against the snowy background the 
silver work and cylinders stand out like the plate 
and glasses on a well-laid tablecloth. There is 
not a speck of dulness or dirt. The lantern has 
faces of thick glass fitted into sliding doors. In 
its floor are ventilating holes shut with a brass 
slide ; in its roof are also ventilators with ascreen 
‘to save the lamps from down draught. In the 
circle between these upper and lower ventilators 
the lamps revolve. They are of the Argand type, 
first introduced into the service in 1788, and used 
then at Portland Bill; the wicks are circular, 
and the central current plays on the internal 
edge, giving greater draught and more perfect 
combustion. They are oil lights; no other illu- 
minant being yet available for lightship use. They 
are fed with rape, otherwise known as colza. 
Paraffin gives as bright a light at half the price, 
but the heat it yields is so prodigious that the 
breakages of cylinders and glasses, now serious 
enough, are by it increased out of all reason. For 
a lightship is uneasy, restless, wayward ; pitching, 
rolling, swaying, and staggering, so suddenly and 
unexpectedly that its eccentricities are often 
beyond the power of the gimbals to meet; and 
the least falling from uprightness on the part of 
the wicked tube means the shivering of the crystal, 
and a light swiftly dwindling to ruin. 

The lamps are in threes, hung on gimbals like 
compasses, and so placed in the reflectors that 
the flame comes exactly in the focus; the reflectors 
are pierced for the passage of the lamp, the 
brightly polished tube that holds the oil hanging 
through the lower half, the spotless glass standing 
out through the upper. The reflectors are of the 
parabolic curve, designed so as to collect ali the 
rays and shoot them forth in a bar in which they 
are all parallel to each other. Of each group the 
reflectors almost touch, and three bars of light are 
produced, which combine into one when seen 
from a distance, while their revolution gives the 
increase and decrease in power. 








The light is thus on the catoptric principle; it 
requires a number of lamps to yield it. The 
dioptric principle in use on shore stations, instead 
of a number of lamps requires a number of 
wicks; these are arranged one within the other 
like a nest of boxes, and, were the lightship only 
steady enough, would be in general use afloat, for 
a four-wick light on the dioptric principle is as 
good as a fourteen-burner light worked catoptric- 
ally. The consumption of oil is, however, 
greater. One of the single-wick lamps in these 
foot-wide reflectors burns three-quarters of a pint 
per night, or thirty-six gallons of oil per year; 
whereas one of the six-wick dioptric burners 
will consume 1,750 gallons in a year! 

At sunset, or whenever darkness threatens, ‘the 
lantern is hoisted out of its house as far up the 
mast as it will go, and then the spindle from 
the clock comes into action. The clock is in a 
glass case on the deck below. It is wound bya 
windlass, runs only for an hour and a quarter, 
and sounds an alarm when approaching the end 
of its spell. It has the long arm that extends aloft, 
and a pigmy hand that creeps round a four- 
inch face, divided like the smaller dial of a 
watch, the divisions being minutes instead of 
seconds. We see the clock wound; it does not 
take long, but the windlass seems a terrible watch- 
key. The clock is controlled by a balance- 
wheel, having an arrangement by which pieces of 
cork come in to regulate the speed. It has, in 
fact, a cork escapement. 

On the ship’s side, close to the clock chain, is 
another system of cork escapement, in the shape 
of the seven safety jackets all hanging ready for 
the men in case of sudden peril. Folded alike, 
hung side by side, the white canvas life-jackets 
“though silent are eloquent.” There is one for 
each man on board, four of the lightship’s com- 
plement being always on shore. To work a 
lightship takes a captain, a mate, and nine men. 
The captain and mate have alternate months of 
shore and sea duty, the men are on shore for one 
month out of three. In this way there are always 
six men and an officer on the ship. These six 
men are divided into three watches, not two as is 
usual among sailors ; and the watches are all four 
hours in duration, the division into three requiring 
no dog watches to ring the changes. When a 
man joins the service he is sent to a rough station, 
such as the Owers or the Seven Stones, and as he 
gets on he is promoted to less troubled craft. 
When he becomes an officer he goes out again, 
and is gradually shifted back as he ages until he 
ends his career in smooth water. A strange life 
is that of alightship keeper, monotonous as that of 
the monks of old; and yet, as with them, all the 
time is generally occupied. What leisure there 
is from the ship’s duties is devoted to useful work. 
Shoemaking, toymaking, matmaking, are now the 
chief trades of the lightshipmen. Not so very 
long ago they used to make hats for yachtsmen 
out of the ‘“‘ brab” from the West Indies, but now 
the supply of “ brab” has ceased, and the hats 
come wholesale, probably from Luton. 

Close to the life-jackets are the signal-flags, 
each in a pigeon-hole of ts own, and by the side 
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of them hang the signal-book and instructions ; 
for the ordinary commercial code is in use as well 
as the cone code of the lighthouse service. On 
deck are a couple of small guns, and when a ship 
is seen to be taking the wrong course one of these 
guns is fired, and from the mast of the lightship 
there is flown the blue-white-blue horizontal over 
the white-balled blue pennant, the flags which 
stand for J D, and do duty for “‘ You are running 
into danger.” It is not the duty of the lightshipmen 
to help the distressed in any other way, ‘unless it 
shall not endanger the safety of your men.” The 
reason for this prohibition is obvious ; were any- 
thing to happen to the light other ships might be 
lost and the last disaster would be worse than the 
first. 

On the other side of the jackets hangs the gong, 
looking nearly a yard across, whose angry roaring 
growl makes our flesh creep and the decks seem 
to throb beneath us. In foggy weather a fantasia 
is performed on this delightful instrument, with, 
fortunately, an occasional interval for refreshment. 
Appalling as is the uproar it makes, we are told 
that the watch below sleep on untroubled while it 
is going its hardest. Great is the power of habit ; 
how many things exist of which our senses are 
unconscious! What a terrible noise there would 


be going on round every one of us were our ears 
not hardened against it from our infancy ! 
Forward we go into the men’s quarters, over the 
oilcloth laid to keep the floor clean, and which on 
being removed shows the wood to be as white as 
a well-kept kitchen table. 


Everything is in order, 
even in the lockers, which are opened for us to 
look at. The hammocks are all stowed. A cook- 
ing-stove is at the end as we enter, and the fire 
throws a cheerful glow into the corners dis- 
regarded by the sunbeam, which shoots in from 
the skylight overhead. 

In the hold are the provisions, an immense 
stock for the few men, some of the lightships 
being provisioned for fifteen months; and aft of 
the clock is the oil-store, where in four huge iron 
vats, each holding a hundred and twenty gallons, 
a year’s supply of oil is kept. Opposite is a set 
of imperial measures by which the quantity is 
checked out. On the wall is a blackboard ruled 
in squares for each day’s consumption of oil, 
wicks, and glasses to be chalked before being 
registered in the books. Beneath it is a crate of 
spare panes for the lantern, showing the glass to 
be three-eighths of an inch thick. Often these 
windows are broken by birds, which in their 
migrations stream in flocks over the lightships 
and dash at the lantern, killing themselves with 
the blow. One night lately eight geese so killed 
or stunned were picked up on this ship. Some 
years ago, on the Newarp, in one night as many 
as six hundred birds were found senseless on the 
deck. 

On the other side of the oil-tanks is a dresser 
with deep drawers. In the drawers is the reserve 
stock of lamp chimneys, “ cylinders,” as they are 
called. There are over a thousand of them, and 
each is kept separate in a little bifl of its own, as 
if it were a bottle of some precious wine. Near 
the spare cylinders are the spare reflectors, and, in 








fact, everything needed to keep the light efficient 
and in repair is at hand in the oil-room. On the 
shelf are two red lamps—the danger signals—one 
to be hoisted at each end of the ship should she 
break away—a by no means impossible occurrence, 
notwithstanding the bite of the heavy mushroom 
anchor and the strength of the inch-and-a-half 
iron cable. Some of the lightships—that at the 
Nore, for example—have foresail and mizen ready 
bent in case of such an accident, though in heavy 
weather the sails are occasionally used to reduce 
the exuberant motion into reasonable regularity. 
As soon as it is found that the vessel has drifted 
from her station down comes the ball from the 
masthead, out goes the light, and up at stem and 
stern go the danger lamps. Better miss the 
lightship altogether than be led by it astray. 

Aft of the oil-room is the cabin, with skylight 
and compass overhead, and lockers around below 
in the usual style. ‘* Neat asa church” the cabin 
is. Every Sunday, according to regulation, service 
is held in it, ‘or in some other convenient place,” 
as if the ship were at sea. For the lightship is 
but at anchor, ever waiting for the signal to sail 
into port, which comes to it once in every four 
years, when she is relieved to refit. 

Seated at the table we have.a few minutes’ chat, 
not entirely on light subjects. Behind us is the 
bookcase containing the standing library of the 
vessel, consisting chiefly of books of a serious 
character presented, by permission of the authori- 
ties, for the use of the crew. They are, however, 
not the only books on board. From the locker a 
neat mahogany box is taken, lettered T.H. and 
numbered. On being unstrapped it proves to 
contain an instalment from the circulating library 
provided by the Trinity House for the amuse- 
ment of those it employs. In the hollow lid is 
the list of the books in the box, and a form which 
shows the system on which the boxes are worked 
round. The sets are not broken, but are circu- 
lated complete. The selection is made so as to 
suit most tastes—in the present group are the 
annual volumes of ‘Scribner's Magazine,” Cap- 
tain Markham’s “ Polar Reconnaissance,” and 
other works of healthy general interest—and it 
goes from station to station until it has done the 
round of the service. The form gives the history 
of the travels of the box received by such a ship 
on such a date, sent to such a ship on such 
another date. It is an excellent system with one 
obvious drawback. In the eagerness of the 
captains to keep the books clean for the next ship 
there is a chance of their rarely being read. 
Were the crew to sign in and out, as the ships do, 
the literature might be more appreciated. Does 
not the Trinity House librarian find the volumes 
return from their cruising suspiciously clean ? 

Other books there are on board for the vessel's 
management, including a log-book—a work of 
mystery into which none can pry. What can 
there be in it? The only seamanship entry to 
make can be but that of the length of cable out, 
for on it alone depends the vessel's manage- 
ment. Sometimes, at the Seven Stones, for 
instance, over 300 fathoms of chain are used, the 
slack coming in ‘serviceable as easing off the 
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strain. At the full and change of moon the cable 
is, if possible, got in and examined; and the 
swivels, one for every fifteen fathoms, are looked 
to, for on them depends the freedom from the 
twisting which would assuredly break the chain. 

On deck we see the spare cable and anchor 
ready to let go. Beside the anchor is the axe, 
kept handy to cut the lashings; and all round us 
things scem to be in complete preparation for 
expected wreck. The boats are hanging from 
the davits ready for immediate launching—oars on 
the thwarts, thole pins dangling each from its 
lanyard, nothing forgotten. Everything is in its 
place, and, as we said before, everything is of 
startling size and strength. 

Our lightship is one of fifty stationed off these 
islands. Of these Ireland claims ten, all painted 
black, as distinguishing them from the British 
red. The Irish ships are only round the eastern 
and southern coast, extending from the South 
Rock, Strangford Lough, to the Daunt, off Cork 
Harbour. A lightship marks a shoal. Hence 
where the rocks are hard and unfriable, and there 
are no sands, there are no lightships. Round the 
Scottish coast, for this reason, there is but one 
light-vessel, that inside the Bell Rock, near the 
mouth of the Tay; and off the east coast of 
England there are none north of the Spurn. 
South of that, off the low-lying Lincolnshire shore, 
they become quite numerous. A list of the chief, 
in order, may not be uninteresting, and we may 
as well give their distinguishing lights. 

Off the Humber mouth, on the Yorkshire side, 
is the Spurn, with a revolving white light of one 
minute interval; a little to the south of it, off the 
coast of Lincolnshire, is the Bull Sand, with a 
fixed white light. Almost level with it, but far- 
ther out to sea, is the Outer Dowsing, showing a 
revolving red light of half-minute interval; and 
inshore, to the south-west, near Mablethorpe, is 
the Inner Dowsing, showing a green light revolv- 
ing every twenty seconds. To the south-east, 
forming a triangle with the Dowsings, is the 
Dudgeon; flashing alternately white and red at 
half-minute pauses. The Dudgeon, dating from 
1736, is one of the oldest of the lightships, and 
when it was first instituted was merely a cutter 
with lanterns hung from her boom. Down in the 
Wash we have the Lynn Well lightship flashing 
a white light every ten seconds; and well out to 
sea, north-east of Cromer, there is the Leman, 
giving two flashes of white every half-minute. 
South of the Leman is the Haisborough, with two 
fixed white lights placed horizontally ; and south 
of that again is the Would, with a white flash 
twelve times a minute. Opposite Winterton is 
another old stager, the Newarp, giving now three 
white flashes in a group every minute. South of 
the Newarp is the Cockle, with a white revolving 
light of one-minute interval; and south of that, 
also in the Yarmouth neighbourhood, comes the 
St. Nicholas Gat, the most northerly vessel with 
two lights, one of them being a fixed white, the 
other giving a red flash six times a minute. East 
of Lowestoftness is the Corton, with a red light 
revolving every twenty seconds; and opposite 
Orfordness is the Shipwash, giving a flashing 





white triple group every half-minute. Opposite 
Landguard is the Cork, a white revolving light of 
half-minute interval; and farther out, opposite 
Harwich, is the Sunk, with a red and white light 
revolving four times in every three minutes. Close 
to the Sunk, but south of it, is the Longsand, 
with a light the same as that of the Cork; and 
more in the Thames neighbourhood is the Gal- 
loper, with two fixed horizontal lights. Inshore, 
just north of the Maplin is the Swin Middle, with 
a white revolver at half-minute intervals; and 
away out is the Kentish Knock, revolving white 
at minute breaks. 

South of the Maplin we come to the Mouse, a 
green revolver of thrice-a-minute interval, and 
south of it, Southend way, we have the Girdler, a 
white revolver of half-minute interval, the same as 
the Nore, which is full in the Thames mouth. 
The Nore is the oldest of the lightships; the 
first vessel, an old sloop with a yard across, having 
taken up her quarters here in 1731. South-east 
of the Mouse there is the Prince’s Channel light- 
ship, showing a red revolver every twenty seconds, 
and south of that is the Tongue, with two fixed 
lights, a high one of white and a low one of red. 
The Tongue is just below the Nore, and well out 
of the mouth of Father Thames. 

The next vessels are the Goodwin set. To the 
north is the Goodwin itself, a three-master, with a 
white group of three flashes a minute ; then comes 
the Gull Stream, with a white revolver three times 
a minute; then the East Goodwin, with a large 
diamond at the masthead and a green light re- 
volving four times a minute; and then the South 
Sand Head, with a fixed white light. 

In mid-channel off Folkestone comes the Varne, 
a red revolving light of twenty-seconds interval ; 
and off Eastbourne is the Royal Sovereign, with 
a white group-light of three flashes a minute. The 
next ship is off Selsea Bill, a rough one, the third 
in order of antiquity, dating from 1788. The 
Owers, with a twice white once red light, revolving 
twice a minute. Then we get the Nab, showing 
two fixed lights of unequal height on the masts, 
fifty feet apart. Inside the Isle of Wight, at the 
opening of Spithead, three miles from the Nab, is 
the Warner, with a white light revolving every 
minute; and in the Solent, at the entrance to 
Southampton Water, is the Calshot, with a light of 
the same character. Outside the Isle of Wight 
there are no lightships, and for our next vessel we 
have to go as far west as Weymouth. When off 
Portland Bill we have the Shambles, having a 
white group of a pair of flashes every half-minute ; 
and then, the rocks getting harder, we have to go 
all the way to the Seven Stones, due west of the 
Land’s End, before we get another. The Seven 
Stones shows a white group with three flashes a 
minute. Off Cardiff there is the “ English and 
Welsh Grounds” light, a white revolver at minute 
intervals; and farther down the Bristol Channel is 
the Breaksea, with a white revolver of quarter- 
minute intervals. South of Swansea is the Scar- 
weather, a red revolver, having intervals of twenty 
seconds; and round the point, Llanelly way, is 
the Helwick, a white revolver, having intervals of 
a minute. 
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The next light-vessel to the north is in Cardigan 
Bay, and has a red revolving light of half-minute 
breaks ; and the next is that in Carnarvon Bay, 
with a revolver at third-of-a-minute intervals of 
twice white once red. Round the corner in the 


Mersey mouth is the N.W. lightship, a white 
flasher going twice a minute, and inshore is the 
Crosby, showing a white fixed light, with the 
Formby, having a red revolving light, to the north 





of it. Off Blackpool is the Morecambe Bay 
vessel, a red revolver, having a lucid interval every 
half-minute ; and off Ravenglass is the Selker, 
with red and white alternating every half-minute. 
North-west of the Selker, near the Isle of Man, is 
the Bahama Bank light, a white flasher of two 
flashes every half-minute. And that is the most 
northerly light-vessel of Great Britain, except the 
Albertay. W. J. GORDON. 





A VISIT TO THE AUSTRIAN SALT 


UR stay at Salzburg was drawing to a close, 
and yet we had not been down the cele- 
brated salt mines of Hallein. 

These were not so easy to reach then as now, 
for that beautiful line of railway, which to-day 
runs through the heart of the mountains between 
Salzburg and Gastein, taking Hallein on its way, 
was only then a creature of the imagination. 

As I had set my heart upon going down these 
mines, we sent for our landlord (of the Erzherzog 
Karl) and consulted him as to the best way of ac- 
complishing mywish. The result was that, weather 
permitting, we were to go next morning, and the 
landlord was to engage for us the coupé of the 
“Diligence” which ran twice a week between 
Salzburg and Hallein. 

So in a state of excitement I rose earlier than 
I need have done by a good couple of hours, for 
I had never been in a mine, and, even if I had, 
this, from all I understood, would be quite 
different, and would, I was. laughingly told, test 
my nerves. So when the diligence arrived we 
were ready, and a lovely drive we had. 

On our arrival at Hallein we acted according 
to orders, and went to the Gasthof, or inn, with 
the sign of the Sun, where the landlady, young 
and pretty and just married, was all smiles and 
kindness. 

She showed us into a clean room with brick 
floor, in which stood a piano, one of her mar- 
riage gifts, saying if we would amuse ourselves 
for a quarter of an hour, her husband wouid go 
to the superintendent of the salt works and obtain 
for us the permission to go over the mine. 

On his return with the Erlaubnitz he directed 
us On our way, and in grand spirits we began the 
ascent of the Diirnberg. For an hour and a half 
we went on steadily, ever higher and higher. The 
sun was very hot, for it was an August midday 
and no shelter, and my spirits began somewhat 
to flag under its power. But we reached the 
summit at last, and, directed by one of the miners, 
made our way to the office of works, which 
looked like a waiting-room outside a casual ward. 

Two or three men were writing and occupying 
the only chairs in the room, and we were pointed 
to the benches, of which signal we took no heed, 
but walked up to the man who appeared to have 
some authority and presented our card of per- 
mission. 





MINES. 


He entered our names, and we paid the usual 
fee of half-a-crown each. 

Some orders were given to a couple of men 
who marched us off in different directions—a 
course I did not at all approve, for I believed 
they were taking us to separate mines. “It is 
only for a few minutes,” said the man, and so I 
was fain to be content. I felt, however, as I 
followed the man very much as if I were being 
led to the chair in a dentist’s surgery—a sensation 
of something unpleasant to come, though not 
exactly able to define its character. 

The man led the way into the fresh air and 
knocked at the door of a little wooden hut, about 
thirty yards distant; it consisted of one room, 
and was bare of furniture, except for a chair and 
table, a tiny looking-glass hanging on the boarded 
wall, and a box-cupboard. 

A clean, pleasant-looking woman opened the 
door, and the man, saying curtly, “The lady is 
going down the mine,” touched his cap to me 
and was gone. 

“What next is to happen?” I said to myself, 
for, you must remember, never having been down 
a mine, I was quite ignorant of the preparation 
for so doing. Well, I had not long to wait. 

“Take off your bonnet and mantle, lady, if you 
please,” was the first order I received, and as this 
seemed a reasonable request I obeyed. 

** Now your dress,” was the next. 

‘But you don’t mean—” I began. 

‘Yes, I do,” was the curt but respectful reply. 

This was only the beginning. In about three 
minutes I was relieved of nearly all my dress 
except stockings, boots, and flannels. 

I protested all the time, demanding to know 
the why and the wherefore, her only answer being 
a question, viz., “‘ You wish to go down the mine, 
do you not ?” 

“*Of course. But why cannot I do so in decent 
dress ?” 

For reply she took from the cupboard a clean 
white linen suit, consisting of a sort of combina- 
tion of waistcoat and knickerbockers, coming 
from the neck to just below the knee, and a blouse 
of the same material, loosely cut, and made shape- 
able by a broad leather belt round my waist. On 
my head she placed a strong, round, cloth cap 
such as boys wear. 

What I looked like I could not tell, but the 
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woman seemed content with her work, and said, 
over and over again, “‘ Sehr schén.” 

When at length she opened the door I felt very 
shy inceed at stepping out into the glorious sun- 
shine. I had to do it, of course, and as I did so 
came face to face with some one else, evidently 
by his dress going with us down the mine. He 
touched his cap to me, not in the least knowing 
who I was for the moment; but on recognising 
each other we were so amused that our laugh rang 
merrily over the mountain-top, for, you see, my 
husband looked no less odd than I. 

His own suit of clothes had been exchanged for 
one of coarse white material, but fortunately, as he 
said, he was allowed to keep his own cap. One 
very thick leather glove was on his right hand, 
and in his left was a candie not yet lighted. Two 
guides stood near him. Mine, being the respon- 
sible one, led the way. He was a tall, powerful- 
looking man, with iron-grey hair and beard, and 
with the sternest yet saddest face I had ever seen. 
I think most people would have been afraid of 
him, but I took to him at once. 

Round his waist and that of the other guide 
was suspended a lantern. As I said, mine led the 
way; I followed close behind; then came the 
second and younger guide, and my husband 
brought up the rear. 

In this order we walked, till my guide paused 
before a low iron door in the side of the mountain, 
when, before unlocking it, he lighted his lantern, 
the others doing the same, and bade us observe 
strictly any orders he gave while in the mine. 

He unlocked the door, and as soon as we had 
passed through relocked it behind us. 

Outside the heat had been intense, inside the 
air seemed actually frozen, so great was the 
contrast. 

We found ourselves in a long passage lined 
with planks above and at the sides. Along this 
we went without a word till we had left the 
planking behind us, and the passage seemed hewn 
out of solid biack rock, interspersed here and 
there with white marble, grained or tinted with a 
pink, roseate hue. 

It was all mineral salt, and the taste of it was 
salt, but not at all bitter. 

The silent walk through this low, narrow pas- 
sage, with its many windings, lasted about twenty 
minutes, notwithstanding that we had moved at a 
quick pace; the end of it, however, brought us to 
the first sha/?, a word which until now had had no 
meaning for me. 

It was a deep, black hole; how deep it was 
quite impossible to guess. From the platform 
where we stood there ran two sliding-poles, evi- 
dently running from the top to the bottom, wher- 
ever that might be. On the right of these poles 
a strong rope was attached, and running the whole 
length from top to bottom. 

The directions to us were clear and impera- 
tive. 

The conductor placed himself outside the two 
poles, and put his right foot under the rope, 
grasping it also with his right hand. I came 
next, doing exactly as he had done, except that, 
instead of grasping the rope, I put both my hands 








on his shoulder; behind me came the second 
guide, and lastly my husband. When we had 
fallen into position my guide began to move, at 
first slowly, down into this dark abyss, lighted 
only by the three candles carried by my com- 
panions, which gave to the descent a most ghostly 
character. 

As soon as he saw we were obeying instruc- 
tions, and had our nerves under control, he 
increased the rapidity of the movement till we 
went like the wind. 

The descent may not have lasted above a couple 
of minutes, I cannot say; it is impossible to 
reckon time, or, indeed, think of anything at such 
moments. When we found ourselves at the 
bottom I saw the use of the gloves the men wore 
on their right hand, which, but for them, would 
have been torn by the friction of the thick 
rope. 

We went down four or five such shafts, till at 
length I felt an intense pleasure in the perform- 
ance. 

At the bottom of the second shaft we came to 
a chamber containing many instruments or tools, 
which had been dug up at various times by the 
miners, and which, as our guide said, proved 
beyond a doubt that salt had been dug out there 
before the Christian era. 

Our conductor was not at all talkative ; indeed, 
he avoided making any remark except what was 
absolutely necessary ; but this did not suit me at 
all; I wanted to know some new thing at every 
step I took. So I began— 

** Have you been guide long ? 

“Yes, many years.” 

**Do you know the mines well ? 

**Thoroughly. Every yard.” 

“You have people of all nations to visit them ?” 

** Certainly.” 

“Are they not frequently very frightened to 
slide down the shafts ?” 

** Yes.” 

** Well, what do you do ? for I suppose there is 
no means of retracing the steps.” 

**No, I put them out.” 

“ How so?” 

We have many outlets on to the mountains, and 
when I fear an accident from nervousness, or I 
hear any coarse joking or laughter, I cut the visit 
short. I send them out by the first door I come 
to.” 

‘You have not often to do this with English 
people ?” 

The answer was short and decisive. 
often.” 

“Oh,” I said, “ I am sorry.” 

I felt, while asking them, that they were idle, 
curious questions, but I wanted to make the man 
talk, and certainly we subsequently obtained a 
great deal of valuable information from him. 

As we were descending the last shaft a deep 
rumbling noise disturbed the death-like silence, 
and as the door was closed behind us we were 
deafened and surrounded by the noise of rushing 
waters. Courageous as I thought myself, I felt 
a choking sensation in my throat which only tears 


” 


” 


“ Very 


could have removed. 
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“Tell me,” I said to the guide, in a quiet voice, 
“are we in danger; has some accident occurred 
inthe mine? Do not be afraid to tell us.” 

“‘ No, lady,” said my giant, kindly, “ nothing is 
wrong, 
water through the mine, but it is held in strong 
bounds.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and gave a sigh of in- 
tense relief, for I felt the man could not tell a 
lie, even to save us anxiety or death. 

To give me time to recover he told us that we 
were 1,380 feet below the point at which we had 
entered the mine. 

We again moved onward through the passage to 
the tune of the rushing waters until a door im- 
peded our farther progress. This our guide 
unfastened with one of the many keys on his 
girdle, and we found ourselves in a square space 
just large enough to permit our standing. Fasten- 
ing the door through which we had passed, he 
unlocked another which stood opposite. 

How can I tell you what we saw?—a sight so 
unexpected, so different to anything we ever had 
seen, or would see in life, is difficult to convey or 
to compare. 

We found ourselves standing on the shores of a 
black lake, a silence as of death pervading the 
whole. At the landing beneath our feet was 
moored a large barge, in which.sat an old man 
silently awaiting us. Around the lake, which was 
very large, hundreds of little oil-lamps of every 
hue were sending out their bright lights. 

We were breathless. Surely we were at the 


Stygian Lake, and there sat Charon, awaiting the 


golden bough from Sibyl before ferrying us over. 

In a silence which might be felt we stepped 
into the boat one by one, and the guide, stamping 
twice with his foot the boat glided to the opposite 
shore, where we got out and passed through a 
door which was locked behind us. 

Here we paused to give expression to our 
delight, and our thanks for the way in which we 
were being made acquainted with the wonderful 
scenes of this lower world. Our guide seemed 
pleased, for a grim smile flitted over his face, and 
made it look very handsome. 

We had not yet done with the shafts, but went 
down two or three more till we found ourselves 
660 feet below the lake over which we had been 
ferried. 


Here another surprise awaited us. We were in 


| 
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a very narrow, low-vaulted passage, laid with 
rails similar to those used in our streets by the 
tramcars. 

A sort of wooden horse stood on these rails 


It is the rushing of a large body of | with a length between shoulders and tail wholly 


disproportioned to its height. Beyond, in the 
far distance, a single star shone upon us. How 
it could be shining under the earth we did not 
pause to consider; there it certainly was. Eight 
or ten men in couples were attached to the horse 
in front, and evidently awaited our mounting. 

We followed the example of the guide, who sat 
astride the horse grasping its head; I held firm 
by grasping at his girdle; my husband held me 
round the waist, and the second guide held firmly 
by my husband. As soon as we were seated the 
guide said sternly, ‘‘ The vault is too low at various 
points to admit of raising the head; therefore, 
for your lives, keep your heads bowed, and hold 
firmly the one to the other.” 

A sign was given and we went at a quick pace 
for some few minutes, when the whole conveyance 
made a sudden pause. 

‘“* Look,” said the guide, “and see how we are 
drawing near to the star.” Doing so, we found 
it to be daylight peeping in, and no star at all. 

We were off again in the same rapid style, and 
there were no more stoppages until we found our- 
selves at the bottom of the Diirnberg, not five 
minutes’ walk from the town. 

Here in a chamber we found attendants with 
our dresses, and after distributing a few coins to 
all who had been instrumental in giving us so 
much pleasure, we bade them good-bye, and in a 
short time found ourselves out in the warm sun- 
shine making our way back to the inn, where a 
good dinner awaited us at very little expense. 

At the end of the meal my guide appeared to 
say that the superintendent would gladly show us 
over the salt works if we desired it. 

We went at once, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the whole process of purifying, evaporating, 
and drying. We learned also the way in which 
the factory was supplied with dissolved salt 
from those lakes across one of which we had been 
ferried. 

On our return to Salzburg we had one of the 
most glorious sunsets. It lighted up the ranges 
of mountains by which we were surrounded in a 
gorgeous manner, and thus ended a day which had 


been full of interest for us. 
EMMA BREWER. 





NIGHT ON THE “COBBLER.” 


T was a night to be remembered—that on Ben 
Arthur in the Highlands of Argyllshire. 

Just four days previously we had set off from 
Edinburgh determined to walk as far as our legs 
would carry us and time allow, our final destina- 
tion being Oban. 

The ride from Leith to Stirling in the dirty 








old steamer is interesting enough as far as Alloa, 
but here let any one who follows in our steps be 
careful to know exactly how long she isto stay be- 
fore there is water enough in the windings of the 
Forth to carry her on to that most romantic home 
of Scottish legend and history. - Being assured 
by the captain that there was certainly half an 
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hour to wait, we strolled into the town famous 
for ‘Alloa yarn.” Returning in twenty minutes 
we were just soon enough to see the steamer 
making a tremendous pother with its smoke and 
far beyond our reach. 


There was not an hour | 


vellers quarrel much over the Wallace monument, 
perched on the Abbey Craig, but it cannot be 
denied that from some standpoints the tower looks 
well. 

From this point we took train to Callander, pass- 


THE COBBLER. 


to lose, and we had to hope that we should 
reach Stirling by road in time to save our 
trappings from returning to Edinburgh without us 
by the next tide. So we missed the effect from 
the steamer of the picturesque scenery along the 
twenty-four miles of the Forth from Alloa town to 
Stirling. The river twists and turns as if reluc- 
tant to make a straight-away cut and get its jour- 
ney over. It may well be forgiven, for who would 
hurry over such classic ground as contains the 
field of Bannockburn? Guide-books and _tra- 





ing the Bridge of Allan at the foot of the Ochil 
Hills, clad with trees which form a splendid back- 
ground for the fine houses embowered in their 
midst. 

Then to Dunblane, whose cathedral recalls that 
man of beautiful spirit and saintly life—Arch- 
bishop Leighton. A little farther on the once 
“‘bannered towers of Doune” stand now in ruin 
high above the banks of the Frith. Sir Walter 
has immortalised them in the “Lady of the 
Lake.” Presently we are at Callander itself— 
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entrance, gateway, or vestibule to the western 
Highlands of Scotland. What a glorious gateway ! 
What a glorious region thus guarded! Arriving 
in the evening, it became a question whether we 
should put up at the Dreadnought and proceed 
on our way in the morning, or make for the 
“Trossachs Hotel. We decided to proceed 
Scott has sung of Melrose : 


«Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white : 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the central ruined tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go—but go alone the while— 
Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 
And home returning soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair.” 


And so we would say of Scotland itself. Be 
not content with mere f¢llowing of the tourist 
track and time. Scotland should be seen in part 
by moonlight. Our minds were soon made up. 
The moon was just rising above one of the lower 


heights of Ben Ledi as we stood on Callander 
Bridge with eight miles and a half to walk before 


turning in. Well might the old Gaels call Ben 
Ledi the “‘ Hill of God.” It is impossible to 
stand on such a night and not feel reverent 
in the midst of the mountains. Silent our way 
was, save for those sounds of nature which 
give such charm to mountain solitudes. Lying 
upon the broad moss-covered arm of a giant oak 
which stretched across the roadway, we listened 
to the “songs without words” of the waters of 
Loch Vennachar. 

Dear old Janet Hamilton (one of Scotland's 
most beautiful poets of modern times, yet nothing 
more all her life than a “ puir weaver body”’) 
breaks forth thus in a ‘‘ Lay of the Loch and the 
Muirlan’” : 


** A lanely loch, a muirlan’ broon, 

A warl of whins an’ heather, 

Whaur aft, when life was young, I strayed 
The berries blae to gather. 

Sae bonnie bloomed the gowden broom, 
Sae green the feathery bracken, 

An’ rosy brier, dear to my een, 
Ere licht had them forsaken. 


How saftly, calmly, sweetly fell 
That dewy, simmer gloamin’, 
Whan I, alang the lanely loch, 
To muse an’ dream gaed roamin’. 


. * 7 * 





The wild duck stay’d her paidlin’ feet 
To nestle ’mang the rashes, 

The loupin’ braise* an’ perch fell back 
Wi’ many ploutst anda plashes. 

An’ there, deep anchored in the loch, 
The water lilies floatin’, 

Like pearly skiffs to bear the crews 
Whan fairies tak’ to boatin’.” 


I can assure my sympathetic reader who ven- 
tures to adopt this route and plan for seeing the 
Highlands that he will without doubt hear the 
fairies, as we did by the banks of Loch Venna- 
char. And, for the matter of that, the early mile 
or two along Loch Achray may be depended upon 
to yield the same weird gratification. There are 
too many tourists likely to be found in the sweet 
cedar-scented Ardcheanocrochan,{ or Trossachs 
hotel, for the fairies to go nearer than a mile of 
its hospitable but rather expensive shelter. But 
what a place to spend a month in! Any botanist 
or lover of the beautiful might here revel to his 
heart’s content. Any overdriven human brain 
could have perfect food and medicine here. 

In the morning you can get a breakfast of most 
substantial kind, and be off in the early hours for 
the walk through the Trossachs.§ In the bright 
September morning we had the best of company. 
Ben A’an rises high to the north of us, while Ben 
Venue is grand to the south. The rich red berries 
of the rowan, the silvery sides of the birch, the 
glossy leaves of the beech (not yet turning colour), 
and the deep green of the alder mingling with 
the stately British oak—all these give a charm to 
this beautiful pass with which none will be dis- 
appointed. And go down on your knees, patient 
traveller, and lovingly explore, with the aid of 
pocket-lens, the exquisite mosses and lichens, 
whose pale-green, ruby, or sulphur-hued delicate 
glories will introduce you into a new world of 
beauty. 

Loch Katrine is soon reached; and there, if 
you are wise, resist the temptation to take—on 
this journey, at least—the pretty little steamer, but 
keep walking on upon the north side of the lake. 
You are in the very region of the Enchanter, and 
will have no difficulty in peopling lake and 
corrie, and hearing the sound of the pibroch 
and the clash of the claymore, or the muffled 
stroke of oar near Ellen’s Isle. A lunch of 
oatcake, finest of Highland butter, and really 
good cheese, at one of the lakeside farm- 
houses—food fit for a prince—added zest to our 
walk. Taking a boat at the western end of 
the lake, we ferried across to Stronachlachlar. 
Without a word of adieu our ferrymen jumped 
ashore, held out their hands for the shilling- 
a-piece fare, and were off in an instant to “ wet 
their whustle” at the hotel bar. The shillings 
would lighten in the process. 

Five miles farther stands the pleasant hotel at 
Inversnaid. Everywhere in the cities you see 
photographs of the waterfall here; but it is not 








* Leaping roach. ¢ Plunges. 
t The height at the head of the rough pass. 
§ Bristled country. 
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well, like a Yankee I met once in the Braemar 
district, to expect too much. We were wending 
our way to the falls of the Garrawalt, over a hot, 
dusty road, and asked, about a couple of miles 
from the falls, how much farther we had to go, 
and whether the falls were worth the labour of 
getting to them. Our young Yankee friend, who 
no doubt had seen Niagara, replied, ‘ It is not 
much farther, but I guess it’s a great swindle!” 
We shall never ask an American his opinion of a 
waterfall again. 

Arrived at the hotel, we passed the dining-room 
window to see a company already seated, many of 
them being in evening dress. We were two dusty 
wayfarers, and though hungry were hardly prepared 
to join the fashionable company. Reaching the 
waterside, we tried to find some one who would 
ferry us across Loch Lomond. Presently appeared 
one of the stablemen, who, hearing our desire, 
roared out at the top of his voice to Jock. This 
gentleman evidently thought that we ought to be 
putting up at the hotel, and tried to make excuses 
—that it was too late to cross,and soon. But we 
persisted, and he took his place at the oars with- 
out another word. He was the finest specimen 
of Scottish taciturnity we had yet met with. The 
night was cool, and, beginning to chill down 
after the walk, I pleaded a turn at an oar. No 
answer. I suggested that it might help him if I 
took a pull for awhile. Having had some slight 
experience on the river and on the sea, I thought 
it possible also to row on aloch. But I was left 
to study the magnificent calves of Jock’s legs 
encased in a splendid pair of home-knit stock- 
ings till a third time I timidly preferred the 
request. And now that Tam o’ Shanter bonnet 
was raised, and from under the shaggiest of eye- 
brows a withering look came with the growled- 
out laconic ‘‘ Ye canna do’t.” Not another word 
was spoken for the rest of the journey, and not a 
murmur of a “thank ye” when the shillings 
dropped into his horny palm. 

We had heard of some very cosy quarters at the 
turnpike on the Tarbet and Arrocharroad. In due 
time we discovered the turnpike, as we were bound 
to do, and ‘‘speered” at the house for a night’s lodg- 
ing. Whether we had too little luggage or not, for 
some unexplained reason the beds that night 
were not aired, and the people were in doubt as 
to whether they would not give up letting apart- 
ments. So they recommended us on to a miser- 
able little so-called temperance hotel, and here, 
having been walking the whole day, we were fain 
to turn in. I have roughed it with the fishing 
smacks on the North Sea; have sailed in that 
most horrible of all craft, a steam fish-cutter, but 
never roughed it more than in this place near 
the head of Loch Long. But here we remained, 
rain-bound, for two days, and had to pay for it, 
notwithstanding the deficiencies of table and 
sleeping quarters. 

The second day brought a little sunshine, and 
we determined to climb the “‘ Cobbler.” 

We were glad to be off, and, rounding the head 
of the loch, we found ourselves under the fantastic 
Ben Arthur. ‘Two young girls, the picture of 
health, dressed in white flannel faced with blue 





velvet, were busy baling out the water from a very 
stylish boat, and preparing fora row. Of them we 
asked the nearest way up. It is an easy ascent 
until you get nearly to the top, and there one guide- 
book would have. you end your climb, remarking, 
“‘Here impassable rocks bar the way.” We were 
bent upon seeing the sun go down from the top, 
and also upon getting the view from the summit. 
So we continued our climb, and stood upon the 
Cobbler’s Head. It is well worth the climb. 
Right to the north Ben Vorlich closes in the 
view. Looking south, Loch Long, Loch Goil, 
Bute, and Arran make a grand combination 
of hill and water. Immediately below you Loch 
Lomond stretches out in all its picturesque loveli- 
ness; while to the south-west Loch Fyne, Kin- 
tyre, Jura, and Islay lie spread out. 

We ascended from the eastern end of Glen 
Croe, and, just as the sun was touching with crim- 
son and gold the mountain sides and lakes, dis- 
cussed as to which way we should descend. I 
have a weakness for not traversing the same 
ground, and prevailed over the better judgment of 
my companion. Pointing to the western side of 
the mountain, now rich with the parting colours of 
the sunlight, I said, ‘‘ There is our way as plain 
as can be; we shall be down in the pass in an 
hour.” There was no mist as yet, and the rain 
had gone over. We began to leap from rock to 
rock, when there gradyally crept up the mountain 
side that low white v@l as of spun silver, filling 
up the hollows, and in the near distance looking 
like a breast-high wall, thickening as we went 
on, the sky becoming black as ink. It would be 
three hours before the moon rose on the other side. 
My friend began to think of wife and children, 
four hundred miles away, and trembled for them 
and for his neck. I, guilty of bringing him into 
the danger, went on ahead, probing with shep- 
herd’s crook each footof the way; and then, return- 
ing a few yards, did my best to pilot him over 
the tried ground. We could not see our feet, and 
every now and again came upon a huge breast- 
work of rock, down one edge of which we crept 
our way, and over which a false step would have 
sent us flying two or three hundred feet. And 
all the while we heard the sound as of many 
waters. It seemed a choice of ending our days 
in a mountain stream or finishing up in a bog. 

Never before were Newman’s words so real. 
Never before did I know his meaning as when, in 
these weird surroundings, they flashed on my 
memory : 


‘* Lead kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on ; 
Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me.” 


And now I was literally placing the feet of my 
friend on the rocks which I had proved to give 
foothold. It had taken an hour and a half to 
reach the summit of Ben Arthur, but three 
weary hours had passed since we left the top, 
when to our relief we caught the distant light in 
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a shepherd’s hut four miles along the pass of 
Glen Croe. It was ten o'clock, and we had 
nearly five miles to go before reaching our lodg- 
ings. The Cobbler is by no means a difficult 
climb, and stands thirty-seventh in the list of 
the Scottish mountains as regards height (2,750 
feet). From one point of view it is. possible, 
with a strong imagination, to conceive of it as 
representing a cobbler bending over his work ; 
from another as a cobbler lying on his back at 
rest. 

The pass was now flooded with the silvery light 
of the moon, which had risen full over the moun- 
tain, and had “‘ eaten up the mist.” We had taken 
nothing since two o’clock, and were hungry. The 
baying of some shepherds’ dogs gave welcome sign 
that we might be fortunate enough to fall in with 
something. Crossing the dashing stream, which 
we had heard so long, bya narrow “and very unsub- 
stantial bridge, we were met by two frolicsome 
collies that were having their last run before they 
curled up for the night. They evidently smelled 
strangers, and gave unmistakable signs of un- 
easiness. 

A friendly word or two allayed their suspicion, 
and, going boldly up to the hut, we knocked for 
admission, and asked for some bannocks and 
milk. With true courtesy we were asked in. But 
what a greeting we had! Five other collies 
emerged from various corners, and took stock of 
the strangers in such fashion as to be rewarded 
with some smart cuffs from the shepherds. Then 


with a half-contented growl they retreated to their 
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berths. We had come upon one of the most per- 
fect examples of a real Highland interior. 

From the spinning-wheel to the shepherd’s 
*‘cruiks” (in great abundance, and in all stages 
of manufacture); from the grand and brilliantly- 
polished ‘‘kist” to the prettily-curtained recess- 
beds; from the well-stocked bacon-racks to the 
beautifully clean milking - stoups — everything 
seemed to be contained in this one room, while 
through the side-door could be heard the crunch- 
ing of the fragrant-smelling kye. 

Robert Nicholl’s musical verses instantly came 
to mind: 


** The spinnin’-wheel ! the spinnin’-wheel ! the very name is 
P I y 
dear ; 
It minds me o’ the winter nichts, the blithest o’ the year ; 
O’ cozie hours in hamely ha’s, while frozen was the weil 
In ilka burn, while lasses sang by Scotland’s spinnin’- 
wheel. 
The auld wife by the ingle sits, an’ draws her cannie 
> ’ 
thread ; 
It hauds her baith in milk an’ meal and a’ thin 
need ; 
And gleesome scenes o’ early days upon her spirits steal, 
Brought back to warm her withered heart by Scotland’s 


g she can 


spinnin’-wheel.” 


Out again into the brilliant moonlight, we 
proved that good oatcake and sweet milk wonder- 
fully lighten a journey after a mountain climb. 

- % * 


INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—MR. COMMON’S PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ORION NEBULA, 


HE new departure which has recently been 
taken in obtaining photographic pictures of 
the heavenly bodies has already been glanced 

at in these pages.* The achievements of MM. 
Henry at the Paris National Observatory, in 
“photographing the unseen,” and recording by 
the gelatine plate stars and nebule never yet 
revealed by the most powerful telescopes; the pho- 
tographic pictures of nebulz taken by Dr. Gill at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and lastly those obtained 
by Mr. Ainslie Common in England, have made 
a great impression upon all who are concerned for 
the advancement of the sublimest of the sciences. 

To meet in some measure the interest thus 
awakened, we give an example of the latest and 
most notable of successes in celestial photo- 
graphy. Our engraving is a copy of Mr. Ainslie 
Common’s photograph of the great nebula in 
Orion, the grandest of all the vast celestial gas- 
clouds within human ken. It was taken with a 

“reflecting” telescope—that is, atelescope on the 





* See ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for April, page 278. 





Newtonian plan, in which the image of the star or 
other object is received upon a pure and brilliant 
mirror, and not upon a glass lens, as in the more 
familiar “refracting” telescope. Mr. Common’s 
reflector is no less than three feet in diameter, 
and exceeds in size and light-gathering power 
all others of its kind. 

The photograph, which has been the chief 
object of admiration at the recent sozrées of the 
Royal Society, and has gained for its author the 
high honour of the Society’s gold medal, has given 
a stimulus to astronomical work in all the obser- 
vatories of the world. It is confessedly the finest of 
the few which have yet been taken of the Orion 
nebula, leaving all competitors far behind. A 
distinctive merit is its great luminosity—the last 
quality to be obtained in pictures of celestial 
objects of such faint visibility. More notable 
still is the amount of detail now for the first time 
and for ever secured for the student of this most 
studied of all the nebule. A comparison with 
the best of former efforts, such as the great draw- 
ings by the Earl of Rosse and Bond and the 
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photograph by Draper, will show the incom- 
parable advance which has been made. It was 
taken at the author’s observatory, Ealing, Middle- 
sex, with thirty-seven minutes’ exposure of the 
photographic plate. It gives a synchronous pic- 
ture of the whole of the nebula, a feat impossible 
by any other than photographic means. It com- 
presses into less than an hour the draughtsman’s 
work of many months, and even years. The most 
notable and successful of the attempts to draw the 
nebula by hand was that of the Earl of Rosse, who 
used his gigantic six-foot reflector at Parsonstown 
for the purpose. The drawing took several years 
in execution, the work requiring so much careful 
comparison and re-examination. Although most 
unlike the object, it is the best drawing extant. 
Even on the best nights for observation the long 
projecting arms and faint extensions of the margin 
of the nebula can only be seen by the scrutiny of 
the most practised eye. Moreover, part being 
drawn at one time and part at another, under 
different conditions of illumination, such a work, 
useful and impartial in many respects, ultimately 
becomes a composition of unequal value. A 
photograph, on the contrary, is a work of ensemble. 
All the details being taken at the same time and 
under the same conditions, it shows the nebula in 
its true proportions and grades of illumination. 
It affords a true index*to the localities of greater 
dynamical and chemical energy. It is thus a very 
different thing from a drawing prolonged over 
months or years, the details of which are not 
synchronous, but successive in point of time. It 
18 this ensemble character of the photograph which 
constitutes the new departure in the portrayal of 
the nebule. 
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Fic. 1.—a shows the position of the great nebula in the constellation 
of Orion. 


Fig. 1 will give a general clue to the pho- 
tograph. It shows the exact position of the 
nebula in Orion. The three stars which form 
the well-known belt in the wintry sky can easily 
be recognised. Below them is the star a, round 
which a dotted circle has been drawn. Within 
this, and surrounding the central star, is the great 








nebula. Telescopic observation shows that the 
star thus surrounded really consists of six stars so: 
close together that their commingled rays cannot 
be distinguished without powerful telescopic aid. 

It will be seen from the photograph that the 
more central condensation has taken place round: 
this remarkable multiple star in the sword-belt. 
In this the photograph differs from many draw- 
ings, which show the four stars of the well-known 
“trapezium,” shining clear on a perfectly black 
background. That the nebula should thus change 
in a few short years is a supposition tod incredible 
to be entertained, and photography will do a great 
service in checking rash speculation founded on 
imperfect observation. 

The deep notch in the bright margin of the 
nebula half way up on the right hand, and known 
after Herschel as the Simus M/agnus, is a more or 
less permanent feature in all drawings, though 
shown in the photograph with its own distinctive 
modifications. At its inner end the two lines 
running perpendicularly, and known as “‘Schroe- 
ter’s Bridges,” may be detected. Following the 
margin above the Sinus, a long vertical projection 
known as the Proboscis Major stretches far away 
into the darkness. On the right hand, and just 
on the visible margin of this projection, the isolated 
star is a “‘ variable” of short period (No. 822 of 
Bond’s Catalogue), losing its luminosity rapidly, 
and then brightening up again at regular intervals. 

Such is the object over whose vast and obscure 
surface—with its innumerable and faintly-seen 
details (curdled masses of light, wisps, and eddies, 
channels and spirals, hazy stars and clear suns)— 
the eye of the astronomer has sought for centuries 
past to range, if haply he might map out its 
features. But if the draughtsman of the nebula 
has his difficulties, so has the photographer. In 
dealing with a large and near celestial body like 
the moon, which presents permanent and change- 
less features, his task is simple. Two seconds or 
less suffice for the exposure of the sensitised plate, 
and on this the moon at once imprints a perfect 
picture of itself. The problem is altogether 
altered when the object is either exceedingly faint 
and spectral like a nebula, or an almost invisible 
minute point like a star of the lowest magnitude. 
Longer exposure of the photographic plate to the 
faint rays of the enormously distant object is re- 
quired ; and, further, the unceasing motion of the 
heavenly body in its diurnal round must be accu- 
rately followed by the telescope, worked by a 
clock specially constructed for the purpose. The 
telescope may weigh two or more tons, and yet 
during a period of one or even two hours the 
image of the moving star or nebula must be kept 
imprinting itself on the same spot in the plate. 
The divergence of a thousandth of an inch either 
on the part of the plate or the telescope would be 
fatal to the picture. 

Mr. Common’s is at present by far the greatest 
light-gathering instrument in existence, the sil- 
vered glass reflector exceeding the metallic mir- 
rors in this respect in the proportion of 16 
to 9. Inasmuch as in stellar and nebular photo- 
graphy the cry continually is “ More light!” the 
value of the silvered glass mirror is apparent. 





By permission.) ' [From the Photograph of A A. Common, 
GREAT NEBULA IN ORION, 
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The thin film of silver has been deposited by 
himself by a new process of his own. It is ex- 
ceeded in size by the Melbourne and the Rosse 
reflectors, the mirrors of which are four feet in 
diameter. But these are composed of metallic 
alloys of inferior reflecting power. Moreover, 
being liable to tarnish, these mirrors change their 
property of reflecting the same rays, and thus 
introduce error. 

The great nebula in Orion is so astounding an 
object as to have given rise to innumerable 
attempts to picture its surpassing glory. For at 
least two centuries—from Huygens to the present 
day—this stupendous phenomenon has been the 
wonder and the despair of the astronomer. 
Innumerable observations have been made of it, 
and whole volumes treat of nothing else. Many 
attempts have been made by hand-drawings to 
record the appearances it presents in the telescope, 
but this nebula, above all others, does not lend 
itself to linear pictures. So far as can be seen, it 
belongs neither to the spiral nor planetary class, 
but is a unique and extreme type of the irregular 
nebulez. The more powerful the telescope the 
more curious and baffling to the draughtsman are 
the details revealed. In fact the difficulties in 
the way of representing it by drawings are 
enormous, so complex and involved is its struc- 
ture—if structure it can be called—and so variable 
are the conditions under which it is seen. Let it 
be remembered that, small as is the space which 
it may seem to occupy in the heavens, the bulk 
which in every detail of perspective and illumina- 
tion has really to be observed by the eye is so 
vast as to be barely imaginable. Sir R. S. Ball 
has, however, helped us to an estimate of it. 
‘““The earth,” says the Astronomer - Royal for 
Ireland, ‘“‘ sweeps round the sun in a mighty path 
whose diameter is not less than 185,400,000 miles. 
Let us imagine an orb so mighty that this circle 
would just form a girdle arouad its equator, and 
let this gigantic globe be the measure wherewith 
to enunciate the bulk of the vast nebula of Orion. 
It can be demonstrated that a million of these 
mighty globes rolled into one would not equal 
the great nebula in bulk. How much greater 
than this the nebula may really be we have no 
means of ascertaining.” 

The series of photographs now commenced will 
form irrefragable standards by which to check 
any alleged variations in the form and illumina- 
tion of the nebulz, such as that to which we have 
alluded. The astronomer of to-day is slow to 
believe that any great and permanent change in 
these stupendous bodies can be looked for during 
the terrestrial ages. Even were our planet ap- 
pointed to live out the full term of what might be 
called its natural career, and finally to end through 
the mere decay of the natural forces, it might be 
futile to expect that the eye of man to the end of 
time would witness any appreciable condensation 
of the Orion nebula. The advance in structure 
from elementary and irregular nebulz, first to 
spiral, and then to planetary stages, and ultimately 
to suns and stars, will probably never be more 
than a legitimate scientific induction irresistibly 
borne in upon the mind by the spectacle already 





and always present in the heavens of brooding 
gas-clouds in almost every stage of an orderly 
series, from the faintest and most formless haze to 
the finished sun shining in his strength. 


** Perchance He them ordains 
His dark material to create more worlds ” 


is the pregnant suggestion of Milton in a wonder- 
ful astronomical passage :in ‘“ Paradise Lost,” 
doubtless a reminiscence of his views of the 
nebulz through Galileo’s telescope. The disco- 
veries of the spectroscope have in these days 
well-nigh consolidated astronomical belief in the 
same direction. Direct evidence must doubtless 
be for ever denied to us. ‘“‘The unimaginable 
leisureliness of cosmical progression,” to use the 
language of the scientist, serves more than any- 
thing else to remind us that “creative ways are 
dark.” The vast measures of time which the 
nebulz bring before us tell us that in a special 
sense these grand and primal phenomena of the 
cosmos are the creatures of Him with whom “one 
day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.” 

These new achievements in astronomica. vho- 
tography differ altogether from those wach 
delighted the scientific world some thirty years 
since, when Mr. Warren De la Rue and Mr. 
Rutherfurd produced their well-known and ad- 
mirable photographs of the moon. Still more 
do they differ from those of the last genera- 
tion, as seen in such favourite books as “‘ Nichol’s 
Architecture of the Heavens.” It is now certain 
that many of the familiar celestial pictures of the 
past, especially of the nebulz, will have to be 
rejected, and all will have to be revised and 
modified by allowing the objects themselves to 
tell their own story on the photographic plate.* 

It is difficult to reproduce the perfect delicacy 
of Mr. Common’s photograph, from which our 
picture is taken. Only photography can depict a 
vaporous body like a nebula, in all its degrees 
and shades of density and rarefaction, or the in- 
describable darkness which prevails in the inter- 
stellar spaces around. Some allowance has to be 
made for the exaggeration of light. The extent 
and details of the original, are, however, given ina 
way which shows the great additions which have 
just been made to our knowledge. 


A NATURAL GAS SPRING. 


The natural gas springs which occur in petro- 
leum and other districts in making borings into 
the earth in search of oil wells are well known 
We give an engraving of one at Findlay, Ohio 
(U.S.), called the Mammoth Karg Well. It is from 
a photograph taken at night. The enormous 
height reached by the flame may be judged from 
the size of the derrick in the background. The 


* For the most recent information upon researches in the nebule the 
reader may profitably consult Sir R. S. Ball's “ Story of the Heavens, 
Miss Clerke’s ‘‘ History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and Professor Holden's ‘‘ Monograph on the Central Parts otthe 
Nebula in Orion.” 
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capacity of this gas spring is estimated at forty 
million cubic feet per day. 

In America these springs or geysers of natural 
gas are sometimes sufficiently stable to give 
promise of many years of supply to neighbouring 
towns. In such cases they are utilised accord- 


NATURAL GAS SPRINGS. 


ingly, and the municipality is spared the expense 
of erecting costly works for gas manufacture. It 
scarcely needs to be said that gas at the retail 
price of three shillings or more per thousand feet, 
so familiar an item to the English householder, is 
unknown to people so happily circumstanced. 
The new natural gas district at Grapeville, Pennsyl- 
vania, some miles south of the now famous town 
Murraysville, is rich in resources of this character. 
A pipe-line, ten inches in diameter, has just been 
laid down to carry the gas to Johnstown, which 
has a population of 30,000, whose sole supply of 
gas will be from the Grapeville springs. , 
This natural gas in the oil regions of Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere arises from certain sandy 
Strata which occur at various geological horizons, 
where there are large natural subterranean reser- 
voirs of petroleum. In making the borings for 


oil-wells these reservoirs of gas are met with. 

When the supply of oil is limited, but that of 

gas large, a contest for the possession of the bore- 

hole sometimes takes place between the gas and 

the water; and when the gas gets the mastery 

it ascends to 200 feet or more. Sometimes the 
gas is fired by lightning, and then at night 
the spectacle of one of these fire-geysers 
is inconceivably grand. 

On analysis the Grapeville gas shows the 
following constituents: Marsh gas, ethane, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, car- 
bon monoxide, ethylene, and oxygen. A 
few localities for petroleum are known in 
Britain. The chief evidences for its exist- 
ence in these islands are the following: 
The oil-stains frequently seen in sand- 
stones around Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
the beds of bituminous shales and gas 
springs existing near Glasgow on the 
north; and the petroleum springs in Lanca- 
shire, Shropshire, and Derbyshire, where 
Young, in 1847, made his first distilla- 
tions of burning oil, but abandoned the 
petroleum springs for boghead coal. The 
oil-stained sandstone of the midland 
counties, and the colliery explosions which 
increase in number and severity with the 
increased depth of the mines, are evi- 
dences in favour of the presence of petro- 
leum and gas deposits through the greater 
area of England and Scotland. 


SOLID OXYGEN. 


At first sight it is not easy to accept the 
statement that the natural gases of the 
atmosphere, and the gas we conveythrough 
pipes to light our rooms, are merely forms 
of solid material, and indeed can actually 
be reduced toa solid condition. The metal 
mercury is a familiar example of a metal 
in an intermediate or liquid condition. 
Professor Dewar some years since tapped 
a gas-pipe in the Royal Institution, drew 
off some of the gas intoa vessel, and soli- 
dified it, so that in a short time the audience 
heard it falling like peas on the floor. The 

gas in question was the so-called hydrogen (more 
properly marsh gas) of a London gas company. 
The professor has now succeeded in the more 
difficult task of getting oxygen into the solid 
condition, and is the first to accomplish that 
feat. 

The successful device empioyed at the Royal 
Institution depends upon allowing liquid oxygen 
to expand into a partial vacuum, when the enor- 
mous absorption of heat which accompanies the 
expansion results in the production of the solid 
substance. Oxygen in this condition resembles 
snow in appearance, and has a temperature about 
zoo deg. centigrade below the freezing point of 
water. A supply of this material will enable 
chemists to approach the absolute zero of tempe- 
rature and to investigate many interesting changes 
in the physical properties of such bodies as mete- 
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orites under the primordial condition of the tempe- 
rature of space. 


THE PHONOPHORE. 


Phonophore is the name given to a new electrical 
contrivance by Mr. Langdon Davies, and recently 
tried by him for telephonic purposes, more espe- 
cially for transmission of telephone messages on 
ordinary telegraph wires without interference from 
the ordinary telegraphic messages. It has long 
been known that if a telephone be inserted 
in a wire situated near to a line of telegraph 
wires, every passing telegraph current will pro- 
duce noises in the telephone, although the 
telephone wire is perfectly insulated from the 
telegraph wires. These noises are termed “ in- 
duction noises.” On a very long telegraph 
wire—perhaps one of the longest direct wires 
in the world, from Amsterdam to Berlin—very 
strong currents were used, producing so power- 
ful an effect on a neighbouring telephone as to 
lead Mr. Davies to the hypothesis that the so- 
called “induction” was caused by some form 
of electrical force which might be separated from 
currents; and, further, that-if this were so a new 
series of instruments might be constructed for the 
employment of this force. The line of research 
thus indicated has been perseveringly followed by 
Mr. Davies, and has led to the completion by him 
of a variety of instruments of great practical 
utility. The only form of electrical force which 
finds free passage through them appears to be 
always capable of being associated with sound. 
The name “ phonophoric impulse” has therefore 
been given to the force, and that of ‘“‘ phonophore” 
(avh, sound; xdpos, a passage) to the instrument. 
Structurally, the phonophore consists of two insu- 
lated wires laid side by side, twisted up, and 
wound on a bobbin. One end of each wire is 
left “‘ free,” or insulated, so that the contrivance 
resembles an induction coil used as a condenser. 
Its great importance lies in the fact that it can be 
worked simultaneously with the ordinary tele- 
graphs. According to Mr. Davies, the Government 
might have provided for the sixpenny telegram 
system at an expense of something like one-tenth 
of the cost of the new wires required. Mr. Edison 
has recently used the expedient in question on 
the railway telegraph lines for telegraphing to and 
from trains in motion by means of electrical con- 
densers, communication being between the 
charged metallic roof of the train and the tele- 
graphic wires strung along the side of the rail- 
way. 


THE MICROSCOPE OF THE FUTURE. 


So enormously have the powers of the micro- 
scope been developed during the last ten years, 
with the result of using up all known sources of 
improvement, that even experts began to speak as 
if finality had been reached in this department of 
optical science. So untoward a result need no 
longer be contemplated. For some months 
past it has been known in microscopical circles 
that we were on the eve of an important if not 








a revolutionary advance in the lenses which 
combine to form the “ object-glass” of the micro- 
scope. (The object-glass is so called from its 
being the glass at the lower end of the tube, 
which is placed immediately over the object to 
be examined, in distinction to the eye-piece, 
which is at the upper end of the tube.) The 
improvement in question was announced as an 
accomplished fact at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Microscopical Society. The new object- 
glasses are the work of Professor Abbé, the well- 
known philosophical optician of Geneva, and 
Dr. O. Schott, a chemist of Witten, Westphalia. 
They introduce two important novelties into the 
microscope. In the first place they are made of 
new kinds of optical glass, which the inventors 
have been working at for the past five years. 
Secondly, the object-glass is composed of ten 
single lenses instead of the eight hitherto used. 
Moreover, no less ‘than fourteen chemical ele- 
ments enter into the composition of the glass 
instead of the six to which the manufacturing 
optician has hitherto confined himself. Two of 
the ten lenses are of siliceous glass and the other 
eight consist of borates and phosphates. 

The direction in which improvement has been 
sought is that in which microscopists have always 
been working since the introduction of the com- 
pound microscope. (1) The reduction of the 
divergent rays of light, after they have passed 
through a lens, to one focus instead of to several 
foci, So as to secure a clear and perfect picture of 
the object. (2) The abolition of the fringe of 
colours which occurs when the object-glass is not 
perfectly corrected. Progress in these directions 
has been very considerable during the last decade, 
and indeed it had come to be thought almost in- 
credible that the refinements of definition which 
had been achieved could be carried any further. 
Without going into the details of the new im- 
provement, it may be simply said that Professor 
Abbé and Dr. Schott have succeeded in a sur- 
prising manner in obtaining by the new object- 
glass a more perfect concentration of all the rays 
emanating from the object. They have succeeded 
in entirely eliminating the “‘ secondary spectrum” 
from the object-glass. There is therefore now no 
*‘ ghost” in the microscope to trouble the ob- 
server. 

These improvements really affect lenses of all 
kinds, and will soon make themselves felt in the 
lenses of the telescope and the photographer. 
Some notion of the progress which is being made 
in the microscope may be obtained by referring to 
the attainments achieved prior to these improve- 
ments. With lenses composed of the optical 
glass now about to be superseded, the Rev. Dr. 
Dallinger, F.R.S. (President of ‘the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society), had been able to measure the 
flagellum, or whip-like fibre of the minutest 
aquatic organism known to science, viz., Bacterium 
termo ; he found it to be the sgqsy9 Of an English 
inch. Dr. Dallinger has since seen and tried 
the new glasses, and says there is no doubt 
a still greater field for discovery has been 
opened up by this new departure in microscopical 
science. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE UNSEEN. 


The remarkable success achieved by MM. 
Henry, of the Paris Observatoire National, in 
photographing stars and nebulz hitherto unseen,* 
is leading to important alterations in the tele- 
scopes of other observatories. One of the new 
instruments from which great things are ex- 
pected is the Lick telescope, which is to be placed 
on Mount Hamilton, California, by the bequest of 
Mr. James Lick, a millionaire of San Francisco. 
Planted on a peak more than four thousand feet 
above the sea level, in a climate scarcely rivalled 
throughout the world, this instrument will com- 
mand celestial views never before obtained by an 
object-glass 36 inches in diameter. This grand 
refracting glass is constructed to do a double 
duty. Byamodification of its component lenses it 
will be available for photographic purposes as well 
as for direct visual observation. A similar appre- 
ciation of the newly discovered application of 
photography to the heavenly bodies is being 
shown at the Greenwich Observatory. We read 
in the Astronomer-Royal’s newly issued report : 
“The construction of an object-glass of 28 
inches diameter and of 28 feet focal length, 
with suitable tube, to be mounted on the south- 
east equatorial, has been authorised by the 
Government, and the necessary funds have been 
provided in the estimates. The tube is to be of 
special construction, and available for spectro- 
scopy and photography as well as for eye obser- 
vations. It is proposed to provide means for 
readily separating the lenses of the object- 
glass to such a distance as will give the proper 
correction for photographic rays.” Mr. Christie 
adds: ‘In view of the recent development of 
astronomical photography, I propose to have 
constructed, for use with the present 12}-inch 
refractor of the south-east equatorial, a com- 
bination of a convex flint and concave crown 
lens, which, when placed about two feet within 
the focus, would arrest the aberration of the 
object-glass for the photographic rays.” With all 
the great observatories remodelled on these prin- 
ciples, it is reasonable to expect that the art of 
photographing the unseen has an eventful future. 


A PORTABLE ELECTRIC HAND LAMP. 


This apparatus is intended for use in coal 
mines, powder magazines, and in other places 
where a safety-lamp is required. It is contained 
in a small box measuring six inches in height and 
four inches in width. Three or more secondary 
cells placed within supply the power to produce 
the light. These are charged so as to give light 
continuously for ten hours without further atten- 
tion. Upon. the side of the box is placed a 
switch, by means of which the current may be 
turned off. ‘The lamp consists of a small glass 
ball of the kind now somewhat familiar in indus- 
trial works. In this ball a filament of carbon is 
hermetically sealed, the air within having been 
completely exhausted. When the current is turned 
On it rapidly heats the carbon filament to a vivid 





* Vide “‘ Leisure Hour,” for April, page 278 








glow or “‘incandescence,” thus producing the 
light. A highly polished parabolic reflector much 
enhances the brilliancy of the light. So long as 
the lamp remains intact the carbon filament is in 
a vacuum, and if by any mishap the vacuum is 
destroyed the filament is also destroyed. The 
inventor, Mr. Pitkin, of Red Lion Street, Clerken- 





ELECTRICAL HAND-LAMP, 


well, claims that in another form the lamp can be 
detached from the box and worn upon the cap of 
the miner, an arrangement of considerable advan- 
tage, leaving both hands free. 


A WEATHER BOW. 


A very simple instrument for indicating changes 
of weather is made as a sort of cross-bow. To 











A WEATHER BOW. 


make the bow, take a lath of fire pine wood, very 
thin, and about two feet long; veneer on the back 
avery thin lath of cedar. Place the combined 
lath on an upright—a piece of mahogany about 
three inches thick, two and a half inches broad, 
and about two feet six inches in tength. Fix 
a piece of fine s/ cord to two small holes 
at the end of the tow, so that it will just hang 
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down a few inches over a scale on the upright. 
The silk cord should have a small tin index-point 
at the centre. In wet weather the index is drawn 
upwards; the reverse action takes place when the 
weather is dry. If well made, the apparatus is 
most sensitive. In east and west winds the index 
will reach the bottom of the upright. It should 
be placed in a passage and not in a heated room. 
Lord S. G. Osborne is the inventor. 


A SWINGING PLANT-STAND. 


Window stands for plants are often found to be 
a trouble to the housewife when the window has 





























FLOWER STAND. 


to be opened or cleaned. The drawing shows a 
useful combination of a swing-frame resting on a 
bracket below the window. Three minor brackets 
for carrying the flower-pots are fixed to the 
vertical rod, and are so pivoted as to be movable 
up and down the rod at such distances from each 
other as the height of the plant or the taste of the 
owner may determine. The mechanical part of 
the contrivance is simple enough to be within the 
reach of those who give their evening leisure to 
scientific recreation and home improvements. 


INSTRUMENT FOR OPENING TINNED MEATS, ETC. 


A. “‘can-opener,” as the Americans call the 
instrument for opening meats and fruits preserved 
in tins, is now a regular article of domestic 








TIN-OPENER, 


economy. The engraving shows an invention 
which has just been patented. The bar(z) carries 
a pivot-hook (3) and a cutter-carrier (4). The 











latter has a free sliding movement on the bar, 
making it adjustable to the distances required. 
No. 6 is the guide-point and No. 5 the rotatory- 
cutter ; the latter being pivoted on the carrier so 
as to rotate at eight angles to the bar. The con- 
struction shows considerable leverage power and 
a clever arrangement for cutting in the circular 
direction commonly required in ‘“* canned” articles 
of consumption. 


VELOCIPEDE WORKED BY HAND. 


Cyclists with weak legs are offered a machine 
which is propelled by means of a hand-crank,. 





HAND VELOCIPEDE. 


The figure shows a pair of drive-wheels, inwardly 
and on the axle of which are spur wheels having 
an impact motion on a parallel shaft above and 
forward of the drive-wheels. ‘The hand-crank is 
within easy reach of the operator. The American 
patentee is sanguine that the numerous middle- 
aged men who are finding the leg-work of the 
ordinary cycle too much for them will welcome 
the alternative thus offered. 


PICTURE TELEGRAPHY. 


Various ingenious inventions have been brought 
forward at sundry times for sending photographs 
by telegraph, but so far nothiag has come of 
them. A more modest scheme recently devised 
bears greater promise of practicability than its 
forerunners. The inventor takes an ordinary 
photograph or sketch and divides it into a number 
of small squares by a series of ruled vertical and 
horizontal lines. A duplicate copy is kept at the 
receiving end of the telegraphic system. A code is 
agreed upon by means of which the position of 
any square can be wired, and also details of its 
contents—colour, light and shade, curves, etc. It 
is evident that the squares into which the picture 
is divided may be made of any size, so that in 
many cases an amount of detail enabling a very 
respectable drawing to be made can be tele- 
graphed without trouble. It is plain that the time 
which may be required for the process will be the 
most important factor to be considered in forming 
a judgment as to the capabilities of this new 
method of picture telegraphy. 














PBarietics. 


——— 


The New Hebrides. 


The public interest awakened in connection with the New 
Hebrides by the threat of French annexation will not soon 
pass away. Hitherto little has been known concerning this 
group of islands, except as the scene of missionary enter- 
prise. But there is now a political importance belonging :o 
them, both on account of the aggressive policy of France in 
the Pacific, and because the possession of the islands by the 
rulers of New Caledonia raises new difficulties with the 
Australian colonists, who object to the extension of convict 
colonies, and of the slave trade (under whatever name), in 
those seas. 
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What has already been done by France in regard to 
Tahiti and other groups of islands, may well make English- 
men and Australians watchful against further aggressions. 
M. Louis Vignon, in his book, “‘ Les Colonies Franeaises,” 
States that ‘‘ France possesses in Polynesia a number of 
archipelagoes or groups of islands united under the authority 
of a governor assisted by five residents, the Society Archi- 
pelago, of which the chief island is Tahiti, the head of our 
establishments, the Archipelago of Tuamotu, that of Gam- 
biers, that of Tubuai, the Island of Rapa, the Archipelago 
of Marquesas, and lastly the Island of Raiatea, which really 
forms part of the Tahiti group.” In the same work, the 
New Hebrides are classed with New Caledonia, not as an 
actual possession, but as a group of importance as providing 
labour for the French plantations, and because of the pos- 
sessions of the company founded in 1882, known as “ La 











Companie Néo-Calédonienne des Nouvelles-Hebrides.” 
‘*This company,” we read, “‘appear prosperous. It pos- 
sesses the littoral of many islands (Spiritu Santo, Sandwich, 
Tanna, Mallicolo, Api, Aoba, etc.), and notably in the best 
of the bays 250,000 to 300,000 hectares of land, upon which 
have been established coffee and maize plantations. The 
natives convey to the company’s eighteen establishments the 
products of their plantations. This movement is certainly 
rofitable to New Caledonia, and it has carried our influence 
into an archipelago where, only three years ago, there were 
only English missionaries, and rarely French, Belgians, or 
Swiss.” One of the Australian journals, commenting on this 
statement, says: *‘ Of course, the New Hebrides Company 
must be protected, and troops must take their flag with them; 
and we shall receive the assurance that annexation is not the 
word toapply. But we remember Rapa and Raiatea, and 
can see what is going on. We look upon the act as virtual 
annexation.” The action of the French is determined by 
other considerations than the mere extension of commercial 
enterprise, which is only a fair international rivalry. But 
the possession of some islands has been mainly prompted by 
the Jesuitical hatred of Christian Protestant missions, to 
which some islands, Tahiti for instance, owe their rescue 
from heathenism to civilisation. Jealousy of German as 
well as of British power has also had itsinfluence. In regard 
to the New Hebrides both these motives have been at work, 
with the additional and more immediate object of strengthen- 
ing the convict settlements in New Caledonia, and enlarging 
the field for obtaining forced or enslaved labour. 
Mr. J. H. Kerry-Nicholls, F.R.G.S., has communicated to 
the ** Times ” an abstract of his own personal travels and 


- observations in the New Hebrides, which is of special value 


at the present time. 

** Between the parallels of 14 deg. 10 min. and 20 deg. s. and 
the meridians of 166 deg. and 170 deg. E., and at a distance 
of a little over 1,000 miles from the coast of Australia, the 
archipelago known as the New Hebrides stretches in the 
form of a long chain of fertile volcanic islands over a distance 
of about 400 miles from north to south. No region could 
be more curious or attractive in its natural aspects. Here 
the elements of fire and water may yet be seen in active 
operation, building up a small continent, the gigantic 
volcano and the minute coral polype each doing its respective 
work, 

The largest island of the group is Esperitu Santo, about 
80 miles long by 45 broad. It has a fine deep bay on its 
north-eastern side. Next in importance is Mallicolo, §5 miles 
long and 25 wide ; Erromango is 28 miles long by 20 broad, 
while Ambrym, Tanna, Vate, Pentecost, and Aurora are 
minor islands, all of which, however, are of considerable 
extent, and form collectively with smaller islets a large area 
of country. 

The physical aspect of all the islands is remarkably bold, 
and betokens at once their volcanic origin. A range of 
mountains, varying from 300 to 3,000 feet, extends from 
north to south through the entire length of the group. The 
chain of primary volcanic upheaval may be observed running 
in a general course longitudinally through the islands, always 
in the longest direction, the axis of eruption being distinctly 
marked by active and quiescent volcanoes. The present line 
of volcanic eruption continues in a direct course north and 
south through the islands. The volcano on the island of 
Tanna and that on the island of Ambrym are the two most 
important. Both are in a constant state of eruption. 

The plains, table-lands, and valleys of the mountain 
regions are many of them of considerable extent. Low-lying 
alluvial districts occur frequently both in the depressions of 
the mountain ranges and in the vicinity of the coast. The 
soil of the alluvial plains is composed of a rich volcanic earth 
and decomposed coral rock and vegetable mould, and is 
often of great depth and remarkable fertility. The size of 
the islands does not admit of the formation of rivers, nor are 
there any inland lakes of any magnitude, nor extensive 
lagoons; but the islands may be said to be singularly 
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favoured in the number of their mountain streams, which are 
admirably adapted for all purposes of irrigation. 

The bold, irregular coast line of the islands is indented 
with fine harbours and spacious bays, which are accessible in 
all weather, and are generally protected from the violence of 
the sea by naturally-formed breakwaters of coral rock. In 
these beautiful havens the most picturesque views present 
themselves, the rich tropical vegetation clustering everywhere 
upon the rugged walls of white coral rock which encircle the 
calm waters. 

One of the most valuable harbours of this group both from 
a commercial and a strategic point of view is Havannah 
Harbour on the western side of the island of Vate, and which 
is easy of ingress and egress in all weather. The entrance is 
over a mile wide, and from this point the harbour opens out 
in a length of about six miles, with an average breadth of 
over a mile. It is perfectly land-locked and free from hiddery 
dangers, and is surrounded by the most enchanting scenery, 
composed of tall mountain ranges, fertile valleys, rich plains, 
and groves of cocoa palms, At the north-east end is a 
mountain stream of water, and it should be noted that this is 
the only harbour in this part of the Pacific where a vessel 
may enter in all weathers and obtain a supply of water and 
stores. Asa coaling station and naval depdt, this harbour 
would be invaluable to any maritime Power dominating the 
Australasian seas. 

The fora of the islands is exceedingly rich and diversified, 
and all the pulses and farinaceous roots which belong to this 
portion of the tropics grow in abundance. The indigenous 
fruits are the plantain, the banana, the custard apple, 
Papua apple, and the bread-fruit, while the cocoa-nut 
grows in extraordinary profusion. 

The indigenous fauna is confined to a small rat, but all 
animals which have been introduced thrive well. Gaily 
plumed parrots and a great variety of other birds are to be 
found in abundance. The reptiles are confined to small 
lizards and a small water serpent, which is not met with on 
all the islands. 

The natives inhabiting the various islands owe their origin 
to the same stock from which the western and southern 
portion of New Guinea appear to have been peopled. All 
their physical characteristics denote them to belong to the 
Papuan race, but they have evidently received a considerable 
admixture of Malayo-Polynesian blood. Physically con- 
sidered, the natives are a well-built, athletic race of savages. 
The men average about 5 feet 6 inches in height, and their 
limbs are muscular and well-turned. They have large well- 
formed heads and the features are usually regular. The 
hair, which forms one of the most remarkable features of the 
race, is distributed over the head in small spiral curls. 

The social condition of the natives presents many charac- 
teristics indicative of the infancy of mankind. They dwell 
together in villages and the ownership of the soil is vested in 
the tribe. On the same island there are several tribes, each 
having its own district and chief. There is no recognised 
native sovereignty over the group. War is the chief occupa- 
tion of the men—as tribal feuds are very common—but they 
likewise build the houses and canoes, go fishing, and prepare 
the impler ents of war. The women till the soil, and per- 
form all domestic duties. They have no form of money, but 
barter pigs, fowls, and shells for trinkets and native cloth. 
All the tribes are well supplied with defensive weapons, 
such as clubs, spears, and bows and poisoned arrows. 

It is an interesting fact that notwithstanding the proximity 
of these islands to one another the natives of each have 
a distinct dialect ; nor does this apply to the separate islands 
alone, since the dialects of the various tribes inhabiting each 
island undergo a remarkable variation. 

It may be added that the natives, as a rule, are remarkably 
intelligent, and when well treated are friendly and hospitable 
to a degree.” 

One of the most venerable and devoted of the missionaries, 
the Rev. John Paton, says: ‘‘ By Ged’s blessing on our per- 
severing labours, ten of the native languages have been 
reduced to a written form, and other four are being reduced 
to writing. The Bible is translated, printed, and now read 
by those who were once cannibals, in ten different languages ; 
8,000 natives profess Christianity; family worship is regu- 
larly night and morning conducted in every Christian family, 
and all things are rapidly changing under the blessed light 
and power of the Gospel. Life and property are now safe on 











the fifteen islands occupied by missionaries, and compara- 
tively safe on the whole group.” These results have been 
purchased not by gold nor by toil alone. The blood of 
Bishop Pattison and many another missionary martyr has 
sanctified the field of English Christian enterprise, whose 
inhabitants it is now contemplated to abandon to the lot of 
the compulsory labour reserve of a French convict settle- 
ment. 


The late Leopold von Ranke.—The following testimony 
to the Christian sympathies of the veteran historian is borne 
by the ‘*Neue Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung,” a widely 
circulated ecclesiastical magazine: ‘‘It would not be 
difficult to collect testimonies to his firm acceptance of the 
Christian faith and the Protestant confession. We recall 
only the golden words in which he expressed his appreciation 
of the ‘equally childlike and profound, comprehensible and 
yet unfathomable’ little catechism of Luther: ‘Happy is 
he who nourishes his soul on it, who holds it fast.’ In order 
to know the attitude of his heart it is only necessary to read 
the concluding verse of the song written by him in 1881, 
and inscribed in his diary (of which the following is a literal 
prose translation) : 


* Who is the power that produces life in me? 
Who gives knowledge and understanding? 
Who preserves the soul that it cannot fail ? 
Almighty, One and yet Three, 

Thou hast called me out of nothing ! 
Here do I lie at the footstool of Thy throne.’ 


Not only, however, on this account do we claim him 
with pride as our own, because he shared with us the Pro- 
testant faith, but because this faith raised him to the height 
of historical contemplation, on account of which the whole 
world admired him. Because he was brought to the true 
freedom of the Spirit through the faith of the Son of God, 
therefore he was able to find for himself and show to others 
what persons, transactions, relations and events ‘truly 
were.’ His whole historical research, thinking and repre- 
sentation was the truest product, the fullest effect of the 
spirit of Christian liberty.” 


Stone Doors.—In recent numbers of the ‘‘ Quarterly State- 
ment” of the Palestine Exploration Fund, several notices 
have appeared respecting the stone doors found in ancient 
ruined cities. Those of the giant cities of Bashan have been 
known for some time, and Mr, Oliphant has more recently 
reported the discovery of two of these old portals, built into 
a house at Tiberia, which had been found buried under the 
existing building. Mr. William Simpson states that such 
doors are still in use in the far East, as he observed when 
accompanying the Afghan Boundary Commission through 
Persia. He accounts for them in the following way: “For 
centuries back, and up till only about two or three years ago, 
Persia has been liable on its north-eastern frontier to inces- 
sant inroads from Turkoman raiders; these raiders came at 
times in small bodies, at times in large numbers ; their plan 
of action was necessarily hurried, they swooped down on 
villages and carried off whatever they could pounce upon. 
Men, women, and children, as well as houses, cattle, and 
sheep, were all prey to the Turkomans. The human spoil 
in such cases were carried off and sold as slaves in the 
bazaars of Khiva and Bokhara, where almost all chance of 
escape was cut off from the great desert of Central Asia being 
thus placed between the victims and their own country. The 
Persians had to protect themselves from such inroads as best 
they could, and with this object every village was walled. 
Towers of refuge were erected in the fields. These had a 
narrow passage to creep up through, so that if a raider tried 
to follow, the refugee could batter his head as he emerged 
upwards. On similar towers watchmen were placed on the 
look-out, and when an ‘ Alaman,’ as such forays were called, 
was seen approaching guns were fired, and every one rushed, 
either to seek protection within the walls of the village, or, 
if that was too distant, to find safety in the nearest tower of 
refuge. These raids were sudden, and rapidity was the essen- 
tial part of the tactics. If the rush on a village failed there 
was no delay to make an attempt by other means ; the party 
darted off at once to try their luck at the next village before 
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news of the foray could reach it. Such being the case, elabo- 
rate defences were unnecessary ; shelter for the moment was 
all that was required. It would not have taken long to burn 
a wooden door, and thus gain an entrance where there were 
few defenders. The villages could defend their gates from 
being burned, for they had loopholes so placed as to protect 
them ; but in some of the larger towns there were houses 
with gardens outside the walls. The walls in such cases were 
high, and the only entrance was by means of a small stone 
door.” This statement gives historical explanation of the 
existence of stone doors in Syria, when they were used in 
times of danger from sudden invaders. It was on the same 
principle probably that the ‘“‘Round Towers” of Irelead 
and other countries were used, to which the people coule. flee 
on sudden alarm of pirates or robbers. They especially were 
useful near churches, where not only the people, out the 
precious vessels and relics, could be secured by the clergy 
till the storm passed by. 


Imperial Questions.—Taking advantage of the number of 
official persons in London for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, representatives of the Chambers of Commerce in 
various parts of the British Empire have held a congress to 
consider questions of common interest. Among the subjects 
discussed were emigration, postal and telegraphic rates, 
codification of commercial law, bimetalism and the silver 
question, and the best means of promoting Imperial Federa- 
tion with the colonies and dependencies of the Empire. The 
mere list of the Chambers of Commerce represented at this 
congress is a striking proof of the world-wide influence and 
relations of our island race, of which a Roman poet once 
could thus speak : 


**Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 


The following bodies are enumerated as taking part in the 
conference. Australasia.—The Chamber of Manufacturers 
of Adelaide, and the Chambers of Commerce of Adelaide, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Christchurch, Dunedin, Napier, Inver- 
cargill, Launceston, Nelson, Auckland, and Wellington. 
Canada.—The Boards of Trade of Toronto, Montreal, 
Quebec, and Hamilton. China.—The Chamber of Commerce 
of Hong Kong. India.—The Chambers of Commerce of 
Bombay, Bengal (Calcutta), Colombo (Ceylon), and Madras. 
Indo-China.—The Chambers of Commerce of Rangoon 
(British Burmah) and Singapore. South Africa.—The 
Chambers of Commerce of Cape Town, Durban, Mossel 
Bay, and Port Elizabeth. South America.—The Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Society, British Guiana. West 
Indies. —The Chambers of Commerce of Barbados, Jamaica, 
and Trinidad. British Chambers in Foreign Countries. — 
The British Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 


William Lloyd Garrison and George Whitefield.—A bronze 
statue of Garrison, by Oliver Warner, has been erected on 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. It is a colossal figure, 
measuring seven feet from the base to the top of the head. It 
is said to be a most life-like representation, the figure being 
shown in familiar attire—the well-remembered frock coat, 
low shoes, and gaiters. In the right hand is a roll of manu- 
script, and at his feet a file of the ‘‘ Liberator,” and an ink- 
stand and some pens. It rests on a pedestal of Quincy 
granite. Mr. Gledstane, author of a Life of Whitefield, sends 
an interesting note, in which the names of the great preacher 
and the emancipation agitator are curiously connected : 
** When George Whitefield went to the colony of Georgia to 
preach the gospel, all the people there were free. A strong 
feeling against negro slavery was entertained by the founder 
of the colony, General Oglethorpe, by the Moravian ministers 
and settlers, and by others. For the benefit of the large 
number of helpless and destitute orphans in the colony 
Whitefield founded an orphan-house, and from his large con- 
gregations in England and America he collected large sums 
of money for their support. According to the ideas of most 
colonial agents in those times, he believed that his property 
could never prosper unless negro slaves were imported, to 
work on a plantation for his orphan-house.” He and others 
persuaded the trustees of the colony to legalise the abomin- 
able practice of slave-owning. In 1770 Whitefield died at 
Newburyport, in Massachusetts, and was buried in the Pres- 











byterian church. In 1805 William Lloyd Garrison, the friend 
and liberator of the slaves, was born in a house which stands 
between the house in which Whitefield died and the church 
where he lies buried. Garrison's great weapon for fighting 
his battle was a paper called the “ Liberater,” and such 
terror did its publication cause in the South that in 1831 the 
most determined efforts were made to crush it. The State of 
Georgia offered five thousand dollars ‘‘to be paid by the 
governor, to any person or persons arresting and bringing to 
trial, under the laws of the State, and prosecuting to convic- 
tion, the editor or publisher of the ‘ Liberator,’ or any other 
person who shall utter, publish, or circulate said paper in 
Georgia.” This was practically a bribe to kidnap Garrison, 
The offer was in force when he married, and was never 
revoked until the passage of the Act of Emancipation by 
President Lincoln. It is a remarkable coincidence that the 
man who was to abolish slavery was born so near to the grave 
of one who had done so much to establish it in Georgia. We 
may indeed be thankful that the spirit of the age is so 
different ; yet, even in our own time, there were many pro- 
fessing Christians in the Southern States who justified slave- 
holding. The horrors of the Civil War were needed to put 
an end to the system in the American Commonwealth. 


Intellectual Conceit.—In a sermon on Easter Sunday, Dr. 
Moorhouse, then the bishop-elect of Manchester, said that 
true faith was always marked by deep humility. He had 
met many infidels, to his sorrow, but had never met with a 
blaspheming infidel who was not characterised by an 
exceptional, and even ludicrous, self-conceit, and he 
believed that this self-conceit and too great self-con- 
fidence was the besetting sin of our time, and especially 
of some—he did not say all—of the science of ourtime. The 
gifts of science to man within the last fifty years had been 
so numerous and valuable that a certain amount of exulting 
self-confidence was natural and allowable, but they must 
remember that it was always dangerous, and sometimes 
productive of most disastrous consequences. For instance, 
there were men who because they had been able to trace the 
reality of some of the phenomena which were within the 
reach of our apprehension, said that men should not be called 
upon to believe anything but what they could understand. 
That was dead in the teeth of all the conclusions of a sound 
reason. We could only know the real as it appeared to us 
when it had passed through the forms of our own mind, when 
it had been changed in the manufactory of our own sensa- 
tions and perception, and we could never know the real as it 
was, and yet we were obliged to assume that it is. Yet in 
the teeth of that incontestable conclusion of sound human 
reason there were men who told them—men who claimed to 
be leaders of thought—that they ought to believe nothing 
which they could not understand. He exhorted them to 
beware of intellectual pride—of intellectual pride which came 
from insufficient thought. If they followed reason loyally, 
she would lead them to the very brink of that world of the 
real, where, handing over the torch of guidance to the grasp of 
faith, she '<ft them to be led by that heavenly guide into the 
glorious presence of God. Reason demanded a God, faith 
affirmed a God, Jesus Christ revealed a God, the God and 
Father of Him who as on Easter morning rose from the dead 
and opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers, 


The Right to Rest.—The ‘“‘ British Medical Journal,” in 
behalf of the people of London, appeals for more numerous 
resting-places for pedestrians in London. Few of the 
thoroughfares have any seats, as in Paris and other cities. 
Even in the parks, seats, without paying for them, are too 
few. ‘* Western London possesses, in Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens, and Regent’s Park, two magnificent open 
spaces. Every year the teeming population which surges 
about these islets of green appears to understand better their 
great vaiue as health-giving and health-restoring agencies. 
On summer afternoons convoys of small children may be 
seen wending their way, under the charge of clder sisters 
or brothers, from the crowded streets, to amuse themselves 
for hours in the open air, often prolonging the holiday hours 
by discussing a simple meal on the grass. To convalescents, 
to delicate women, and to overworked men, the parks afford 
a refuge where something of the summer may be felt in the 
air. It may be seriously asked, therefore, whether the 
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authorities charged with the management of these parks 
have recognised the importance of their duties as guardians 
of the public health. Setting aside the matter of imperfect 
drainage, whereby parts of these parks are often swampy, 
exhaling mists which contribute to make the ‘ pea-soup’ 
fogs for which London is infamous, there are not a few 
smaller details in which the comfort of the humbler fre- 
quenters are too little considered. Regent’s Park is sadly 
deficient in shade, except along the roads, and everywhere 
the number of seats is absurdly insufficient. In Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens the number of fixed seats, always 
in the most inconvenient, dusty, and noisy situations, is 
reduced to a minimum, with the object apparently of making 
the business of letting out chairs more profitable. The right 
to let chairs in Kensington Gardens is farmed out to a con- 
tractor, who of course makes the best of his bargain. The 
result is that the poorer frequenters of the gardens and park, 
finding so few free seats, have to sit or lie on the grass, 
which, even in ‘ the leafy month of June,’ is, in these imper- 
fectly drained grounds especially, a practice most dangerous 
to health. The free seats in Regent’s Park, Hyde Park, 


Kensington Gardens, and the Green Park, ought to be 
trebled, and placed in every convenient situation, not merely 
along the walks and roads.” 


India and China as to Languages.—In China one written 
character is understood over the whole empire, while 
200,000,000 of people in the north use one vernacular. But 
in India there are at least a dozen important languages, such 
as Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Marathi, Guzerati, Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, Oriya, Assamese, and Cin- 
galese, if we include Ceylon in our survey ; whilst, if we 
take into consideration the numerous hill tribes, we must add 
2 hundred or more additional languages spoken in India. 
In all the above-named, and in some of the more important 
hill languages, such as Santali, Mandari, Garo, Khassia, and 
many others, we need to have the Bible translated, tracts 
adapted to Hindus and Mohammedans written, printed, and 
circulated, and a Christian literature prepared for the rapidly- 
growing number of native Christians. When we think how 
recent mission work in India is, how few are the labourers, 
and how many other departments of mission work there are 
which have to engage the time of those labourers, it is a 
cause for devout thankfulness that so much has been done in 
the preparation of Christian books and tracts. The whole 
Bible has been translated into the great bulk of the languages 
named, and has in many cases been revised more than once ; 
the New Testament, or some separate Scripture books, have 
been translated into the rest of them ; and in all there are 
more or less of Christian books and tracts. In some of the 
languages named, perhaps in half of them, there are a con- 
siderable number of Christian publications. The issues of 
the various tract societies in India and Ceylon for last year 
amounted to about fwo millions and a half of books and 
tracts. Some of these may represent school-books, but the 
great bulk of them are directly religious, and tell of salvation 
through Christ. Many of these were distributed as free 
gifts, but at least 700,000 publications were sold during last 
year, chiefly to non-Christians.—77act Society Record. 


The Tower Bridge——The new bridge over the Thames, of 
which the foundation was laid by the Prince of Wales on 
the 20th June, 1886, the first day of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
year, will be altogether a little over 900 feet in length. The 
approach roads, including footways, will be 60 feet in width. 
The land spans of the bridge will also be 60 feet, and the 
centre span nearly 50 feet wide, London Bridge being 53 
between the parapets. On the south side of the river the 
new bridge will lead in a direct line to Tooley Street, 
through Hartley’s Wharf. On the north side, as already 
stated, it touches the shore at Irongate stairs, from which a 
road will lead directly up into the Minories. On the east of 
this road there will be two openings in the London and St. 
Katharine Docks, and on the west side it will run across 
a small section of the Tower Moat, thence up Tower Hill, 
which will be raised to the requisite level, and so on to the 
south end of the Minories. Further facilities of approach 
will be afforded by a new street which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works obtained the power to construct in connec- 








tion with the new District Railway. This will run from. «he 
western side of Trinity Square to Postern Row, where pro- 
perty is now being acquired and cleared for the purpose, and 
will run into the newly-formed thoroughfare to lead over the 
bridge at the south end of the Minories. That the new way 
over the river wil] be easily accessible to an immense area of 
the metropolis is apparent enough, and overcrowded Lon- 
don Bridge will be greatly relieved. Mr. Horace Jones,. 
past-president of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the City Architect, and Mr. John Wolfe Barry are jointly 
charged with the responsibility of the construction of the 
bridge, which it is expected will be finished in about three 
years and a half, and is estimated to cost altogether about 


4750,000. 


The Swiss Alps.—I had been in Switzerland in my child- 
hood, and on returning, ten years after, I almost dreaded 
being undeceived, for people tried to persuade me that the 
gigantic forms of the Alps had been exaggerated in my young 
imagination. But at the first sight of the Alps from the 
Lake of Como, veiled in clouds, with here and there a sur- 
face of bright snow, or sharp black points, and deep ravines, 
I felt just as I formerly did, and saw that I had exaggerated 
nothing. In the Alps all is more free (uncivilised, if you will), 
and I always feel there both healthier and happier.—J/en- 
delssohn’s Letters. 


Female Doctors.—Fifty women up to the Ist of January 
have placed their names on the British register. Since 
1869 nearly 170 women have devoted themselves to the study 
of medicine, and out of this number only eight or ten have 
given up their studies in order to marry. In America, 
medical women are in hundreds, and their private as well as 
hospital practice is of the most extensive kind. In 1881 
alone 470 women took medical degrees, out of which number 
300 are in active practice. The Continent also boasts an 
important contingent of medical ladies. No fewer than 170 
women are at this moment inscribed at Paris en cours d'études, 
though some of these have died or have withdrawn. In 
Switzerland, since 1874, 55 women have received the M.D. 
degree, seven of whom are British. In India, and other 
countries where women of the higher class live in seclusion, 
there is great opening for female doctors. In China and 
Japan they have also access to the best circles. The wife 
of the illustrious Chinese Governor Li has an American lady 
graduate as her companion. 


National Provident Insurance.—In his evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, Canon 
Blackley stated that out of a total population of between 
35,000,000 and 36,000,000 only about 2,000 persons be- 
longed to good friendly societies which made provision for 
sick pay. It was a very remarkable thing that every person 
who had been examined by the Committee and who were 
connected with the administration of the Poor Law had 
given evidence in favour of the scheme. The friendly 
societies officials’ evidence showed that generally the sccieties 
had never discussed the scheme they condemned. At the 
present time in England Io per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion were paupers, and in order to ascertain what percentage 
of persons died as paupers over the age of 60 he had com- 
municated with the clergy, and from the replies he had 
received the figures showed the astounding fact that 42°7 out 
of every hundred personsithat reached the age of 60 died as. 
paupers, either in receipt of indoor or outdoor relief. As. 
far as he possibly could he had placed his scheme before every 
class of the community. Canon Blackley said that when 
Sir George Young in evidence said that the scheme of 
national insurance was impossible and impracticable, he 
could not have known that a national insurance was at present 
in operation in Germany, and within the last few days he 
had received information that the Government had just ex- 
tended the scheme so as to make it apply to agricultural 
labourers meeting with accidents. With respect to the 
question of malingering, the inspectors of sickness that he 
proposed to supervise the sick pay would be quite able to 
deal with that question. The question as to the difficulty of 
identification disappeared when it was remembered that 
every person would be a member of the society, and there~ 
fore entitled to réceive the benefits. 
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